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SECURITY ACT EXEMPTION. 


The ruling of the bureau of internal 
revenue that nursery employees en- 
gaged in operations connected with the 
growing of stock are exempt, as agri- 
cultural labor, from the provisions of 
the social security act has raised a 
number of fine points technically. The 
agents of the bureau apparently are 
not familiar with these points, ac- 
cording to the queries received from 
subscribers. Hence it is necessary 
for nurserymen themselves to be ac- 
quainted with the rulings and regula- 
tions that affect them, in order to de- 
rive full benefit. 

Chief of these points is that the 
definition of agricultural labor, in ref- 
erence to nursery employees’ exemp- 
tion, contained the words “performed 
on a farm.” Since operations in till- 
ing crops are the same on one acre of 
land as on 100 acres, except as to the 
nature of the tools, the small estab- 
lishment may be termed a farm, in 
this sense, just as much as a larger 
one. It is important that nurserymen 
remember this in answering question- 
naires. Otherwise, the references to 
the nature of bus‘ness operations on 
properties adjoining, the proximity of 
town or village limits and the like, may 
be confusing or misleading. 

Because the bureau of internal rev- 
enue was unwilling to exempt the in- 
dustry as a whole, but was obliged to 
exempt labor that is agricultural in 
character, under the terms of the law, 
it is obvious that there is difficulty in 
determining where to draw the line. 
Possibly because of that difficulty there 
is serious consideration in government 
circles of extending the law to cover 
agricultural labor, and possibly other 
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classes of employees now exempt. It 
is asserted that such extension of the 
law will come before the next Con- 
gress, but in the meantime the exemp- 
tion under the law that applies to 
nurserymen is their right, and they 
should familiarize themselves with the 
provisions of the law affecting them. 





MARKET FOR PEONIES. 

The peony offers a profitable item 
for nursery sale that has not been 
developed to its fullest extent. In 
landscaping the peony offers possi- 
bilities both as a specimen and in 
group plantings. It is hardy both in 
northern and southern regions. It 
can be retailed at a price that is rea- 
sonable for all types of buyers. A 
peony will grow and produce abun- 
dant blooms even in the hands of the 
inexperienced amateur. The wide 
range of types and colors interest 
customers. 

Although many thousands of roots 
are sold every year, there is still a 
large number of potential buyers that 
have not yet been reached. The 
nurseryman, with an eye to this 
trade, will select only dependable, 
free-blooming varieties for propaga- 
tion and furnish his customers with 
only clean, healthy stock. 

In using the peony in landscape 
planting, the nurseryman will find it 
has a variety of uses and is particu- 
larly adaptable for a hedge. By the 
selection of plants of standard heights 
and varying colors, a hedge of rare 
beauty and striking appearance is ob- 
tained. 

Beautiful effects in mass plantings 
may be obtained by planned color 
harmonies, using the wide range of 
colors offered by the peony. 


FRENCH LILACS. 


“No two nurseries seem to carry 
the same list of French lilacs,” writes 
a prominent nursery firm. “Is there 
any possibility of getting a standard 
commercial dozen or fifteen varieties 
agreed upon, so that propagators will 
not be rumning at crosscurrents to 
their distributors’ needs?” 

Perhaps this is possible through an 
editorial symposium, if those interested 
in French lilacs will submit a list of 
the dozen or fifteen varieties favored. 
Will you send in the names of varieties 


which you think should appear on 
such a list? 


COTONEASTER MULTIFLORA. 


A cotoneaster that has numerous 
merits, rivaling in many respects the 
much more touted racemiflora soon- 
gorica, is multiflora. The latter does 
not get so tall as soongorica, having 
a maximum height of about six feet 
and being wide-spreading. As seen 
at the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, IIl., 
multiflora forms a beautiful, large, 
spreading shrub that faces perfectly 
clear to the ground. From the lat- 
ter part of September on through 
autumn, the slender arching branch- 
es are borne down by their abun- 
dance of bright crimson berries. 
These are enhanced by the shiny, 
deep blue green foliage. In spring 
May at the Morton Arboretum—the 
branches are covered with flat clus- 
ters of tiny, fleecy, white flowers 
outdoing the spireas in beauty. A 
specimen of multiflora in flower is 
shown in the front cover illustration. 

This shrub has proved entirely 
hardy in northern Illinois at least 
when well established, withstanding 
temperatures of 25 to 30 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit on occasion. 

Its propagation is probably best 
accomplished by means of seeds sown 
in autumn as soon as they are ripe. 
They require an afterripening period 
of 150 to 180 days. Chadwick rec- 
ommends stratifying the seeds in 
moist peat for 90 to 120 days at a 
temperature of 60 to 75 degrees, 
then for the same length of time at 
34 to 41 degrees. However, he says 
that the seeds can be treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid for one 
and one-half to two and one-half 
hours in place of the 90 to 120-day 
treatment at 60 to 75 degrees. Good 
results can also be obtained by sow- 
ing the seeds in flats in early autumn, 
placing these in board-covered cold- 
frames. Germination will not occur 
until the second spring. 

Cotoneaster multiflora is not a 
shrub for the small border, but it 
should prove extremely useful in 
park and estate work and is equally 
effective in the background of a large 
border. Also, it makes an admirable 
large specimen shrub, because of its 
splendid facing habit. 
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Picking Perennials for Catalogues 


Selection of New Varieties of Perennials for Merchandising and Some 
of the “Finds” among Recent Introductions— By Eldon H. Burgess 


Each new season brings a deluge of 
new perennials to the point of con- 
fusion, even to the experienced grower, 
and it is frequently a difficult task to 
sort the grain from chaff. We often 
hear disappointment expressed over a 
new variety as being no better than 
the old. In recent years we have often 
heard the question asked, “Why do 
catalogue houses place so much em- 
phasis on new varieties of plants, es- 
pecially in the perennial group?” 

Scientists are in constant search of 
unknown native plants, in the far cor- 
ners of the earth, to which their names 
will be attached in recognition of their 
work. Hybridizers are fast at work 
taking the perfume of one flower and 
combining it with the beauty of an- 
other to form other new varieties. 
Propagators, the world over, are con- 
stantly selecting and reselecting the 
already existing types in order to 
improve them. These men may 
work for fame and glory, or for 
the love of nature, and in many 
cases just as a hobby, but back 
of it all we find perhaps a still 
stronger force to urge them on in 
their never-ceasing efforts, and that 
is the increasing demand of the cata- 
logue house for new material to sup- 
plant the old. 

Not so many years ago the peren- 
nial section of many catalogues con- 
sisted of only a few pages of stand- 
ard varieties that were considered 
basic plants for a perennial border. 
Today these same varieties will not 
pay the cost of even listing them, 
and most growers have come to know 
that the successful sale of perennials 
is largely dependent on keeping their 
list up to date. 


The buying public has been taught 
through catalogues, magazines and 
garden clubs to believe it is just as 
great a sin to plant last year’s phlox 
as to wear last summer's hat. 

The trend of our times is to be 
modern, up-to-date, not only in our 
dress, our homes and our mode of 
living, but also in our gardens. 
When you read a nursery catalogue 
or an advertisement in one of the 
garden magazines, what is the first 
thing brought to your attention? 
The clearness of color, the size and 
texture of the flower, or its perfume? 
No! In large boldface type you see 
the word “new.” Usually this mag- 


_nificent new variety is just being in- 


troduced. It is the best in this, that 
or the other class, and no garden is 
complete without it. The carnival 
side show barker has broken into 
print and is doing the public a great 
service by offering this wonderful 
new plant that costs only $1 each, 
and not more than three to a cus- 
tomer. 

I am not trying to ridicule the 
advertising methods of a great in- 
dustry. I am only trying to point 
out the amusing side of that purely 
American game we call “merchan- 
dising.” And don't think for a mo- 
ment that all that is said of new 
perennials is merely merchandising 
ballyhoo, for each year there are 
dozens of outstanding varieties made 
available through the efforts of the 
men and women who create for us 
new and better plants. 

It would be almost sacrilegious to 
belittle the work of the unsung hy- 
bridizer, who after thousands of fail- 
ures finally sees the work of his hand 


unfold in the petals of a new-born 
flower that usually bears, not his 
name for posterity to know results 
of his handicraft, but that of the 
man or woman of the hour, a great 
statesman or a motion picture star. 

Too often a new flower that has 
all the other requirements of success- 
ful marketing fails because of a name 
that may be on the tongue of every 
hero worshiper in some foreign land, 
but is almost unpronounceable to us. 
Just in passing I want to emphasize 
the fact that, from a merchandising 
standpoint, too little attention is paid 
to the naming of plants the world 
over. A suitable descriptive name 
that can be translated into any 
tongue will paint a more vivid pic- 
ture in the mind of the buyer than 
all the flowery words that flow from 
the pen of a poet. 

Coupled with the use of new vari- 
eties is the revival of some of the 
older worth-while plants that have 
received little or no attention in the 
past or have been out of commerce 
so long that they again become new. 
Unfortunately, a few years ago there 
was a strong trend toward the re- 
naming of old varieties in order to 
pass them off on the public as new. 
This practice was bound to become 
reactionary and, I believe, has al- 
most entirely disappeared. 

The perennial field.is one in which 
our company has played an active 
part during the last decade. Each 
year from a dozen or more foreign 
countries, and from all parts of our 
own United States, we gather to- 
gether some 200 or more varieties of 
seeds, plants and shrubs, not previ- 
ously known to us, for test purposcs. 
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I often marvel at the never-ending 
lists of new species and varieties that 
appear each year in catalogues the 
world over. Less than fifty per cent 
survive the first season. They either 
fail to germinate in the case of seeds, 
or do not survive weeks in transit in 
the case of plants. Another twenty- 
five per cent or thirty per cent fail 
to stand our Michigan winters, leav- 
ing anywhere from fifteen per cent 
to twenty-five per cent of our original 
planting as we go into the second 
year. This group is grown on until 
they come into bloom, at which time 
we find many of them of insufficient 
merit to carry on, and so they are 
discarded the first year they bloom. 
Some of them are carried for several 
years before a final decision is made. 
We usually have left from our 200 
or more varieties about five or six 
that we consider worthy of a place 
in American gardens. To these we 
add those produced by other growers 
to make a dozen or so new varieties, 
forming a new dress for our cata- 
logue, to keep in style, to keep pace 
with a fast-moving and ever-chang- 
ing civilization. 

It is rather difficult to go into a 
detailed discussion regarding indi- 
vidual new varieties. Many of them 
are still unnamed; others are being 
jealously guarded by their producers 
to keep them out of the hands of 
competitors. It is almost necessary 
to deal in generalities in many in- 
stances. 

Many of you are just as familiar 
as I am with the general run of re- 
cent introductions, and so I shall dis- 
cuss only those varieties that you 
may not have had an opportunity to 
test for yourselves. 

The endless procession of new 
phlox continues to flood the market 
each year and is too numerous to 
keep up with. The general trend, 
however, is toward larger flowers 
and colors that fade less than the 
older types. The suffruticosa, or so- 
called everblooming phlox, can now 
be had in a dozen or more good 
varieties in a fairly wide range of 
color. 

The new gaillardias recently de- 
veloped are many in number and 
even the poorest is far superior to 
the old grandiflora type. All come 
fairly true from seeds, provided the 
stock plants are segregated to pre- 
vent cross-pollination. 


Each new crop of chrysanthe- 


mums brings forth varieties that are 
more resistant to frost, and the 
blooming date has been advanced 
into late July and early August. The 
Korean hybrid group, while popular 
in mild climates, has been rather dis- 
appointing in Michigan because of 
late blooming. The varieties de- 
veloped in the past year or two show 
great promise, as they combine early 
bloom and large double flowers with 
the ruggedness of the parent corea- 
num. One of the most valuable is 
Pygmy Gold, especially for bedding. 

The lowly Shasta daisy, once a 
common field daisy, is now a full 
double, pure white flower, four 
inches or more across, though some 
of the finer forms, like Esther Read, 
are still questionable as to hardiness. 
Delphinium spikes tower above our 
heads with florets as large as silver 
dollars and are sold under almost as 
many hybrid names as there are 
growers. The new Pink Perfection 
is an outstanding true pink variety 
coming from Holland. 

The orange Oriental poppy of our 
grandmother's garden is now avail- 
able in dozens of varieties and almost 
as many shades and colors, and each 
year brings out one or two more 
varieties. 

New butterfly bushes have been 
coming out quite frequently during 
the past few years, each one differ- 
ing slightly in color and habit, but 
the improvements over the original 
types are not so marked as in the 
many other classes of plants. Pink 
Sensation, offered by a few dealers 
last year, bloomed for us in a rather 
disappointing manner. The flower 
spike was small and the color some- 
what different than the color plates 
indicate. It may show up differently, 
however, on older plants. 

Aquilegias have been coming to 
the front in recent years, with the 
extra-long spurs of the improved 
type of longissima and the spurless 
clematiflora, both of which are truly 
outstanding. The longissima pro- 
duces spurs five or six inches long, 
while clematiflora is not only spur- 
less, but has no corolla. The flower 
is three to five inches across and 
opens flat like a clematis. They at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in 
our trial grounds fast spring. 

A dozen or more new colors and 
types of tritomas are now in the 
making, but are too slow in propa- 
gation to meet the demands of large- 
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scale operators for several years to 
come. We have several shades of 
red, orange and yellow, as well as a 
white variety. 

Nierembergia Hippomanica is all 
that is claimed for it by catalogues and 
magazines, with one exception. It is 
truly outstanding in habit of growth, 
with the hundreds of flowers pro- 
duced day after day. It is described 
by some as an annual, and others as 
a hardy perennial. It is a true 
perennal, but definitely not hardy. 
This is somewhat offset by the fact 
that it blooms the first year and can 
be wintered in a pot. 

Fuchsia magellanica has proved 
hardy at the New York Botanical 
Garden, from which we secured our 
original stock, but we find that it re 
quires protection in Michigan. 

New asters continue to come out, 
but to me they are no better than the 
old. Aster Frikarti, Wonder of 
Stafa, I believe is the most satisfac- 
tory on the market today. 





WHITE PINE INJURIES. 


The exceptionally warm weather 
of last winter at a time when the soil 
was frozen and the roots presumably 
unable to supply the moisture de- 
mands of the top appears to be 
the most probable cause of much 
browning of the tips of needles on 
white pines, states E. Porter Felt, of 
the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 


’ tories, Stamford, Conn. This condi- 


tion has come to notice from various 
areas in eastern and southern New 
England and southern New York 
state. It is not due to either a fungous 
infection or insect attack. The cause 
is primarily physiological and may be 
explained in general terms as being 
due to deficient root action. 
Another common trouble of white 
pines is caused by the white pine 
weevil. This insect attacks the leader, 
producing a wilting in early summer 
and browning in midsummer. An 
examination shows that the bark of 
the leader and sometimes the bark 
below the topmost whorl of branches 
has been mined by the grubs of the 
weevil and the tip, as a consequence, 
is girdled or nearly so. This native 
pest is widely distributed. Cutting 
and burning the infested tips in mid- 
summer is usually the most satisfac- 
tory control, although such procedure 
kills parasites and, therefore, lessens 
the effectiveness of natural control. 
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Compiling a New Nursery List 


Third in a Series of Articles Dealing with Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody 
Ornamental Plants Discusses Low or Dwarf Deciduous Shrubs— By L. C. Chadwick 


In the two previous articles it has 
been a comparatively easy matter to 
select ten of the outstanding decidu- 
ous vines and ground covers. This 
was due partly to the fact that those 
plants selected were for the most 
part outstanding, and partly to the 
limited number of plants in these 
groups. 

As we come to group 3, the low 
or dwarf shrubs, one to three feet 
high, the task of selecting a few 
of the outsanding plants becomes 
much more difficult. The plants 
which would come within the classi- 
fication of this group would easily 
number eighty. Even then some of 
the horticultural varieties, rare plants 
and those on the border line for size 
between groups 3 and 4 are not in- 
cluded. Twenty-four genera make 
up the group. Of these, sixteen 
find a place on the selected list. The 
eight genera, with species and vari- 
eties, which were omitted are: Abe- 
liophyllum distichum; Aronia melan- 
ocarpa; Diervilla Lonicera; Gaylus- 
sacia baccata and varieties glaucocar- 
pa and leucocarpa; Genista germanica, 
hispanica, pilosa, sagittalis, tinctoria 
and its variety plena; Ligustrum vul- 
gare nanum; Philadelphus coronarius 
nanus, and Rosa arvensis, rugosa 
varieties and spinosissima. 

Before making a few brief com- 
ments why these plants are omitted, 
it may be well to list the selected 
group. From the eighty or more 
plants in this group it would seem 
possible to choose twenty for our 
selected group. The nursery list is 
thereby reduced by sixty plants. Of 
course, some of the plants in the 
selected group are more outstanding 
than others. Selections are based 
on use in landscape compositions, 
growth habits and adaptability to en- 
vironmental conditions. Possibly 
some of the rare plants or new hor- 
ticultural varieties are better than 
those selected for certain localities. 
If so, they can be substituted for 
others in the list with similar char- 
acteristics. 

There are a number of other spe- 
cies and varieties of many of the 
genera in the selected list. Reasons 
for preference of those selected over 


others will be mentioned later in the 
discussion. 

My selection for the twenty best 
plants in this group is: 

Amorpha canescens—Lead plant. 

Berberis Thunbergii compacta. 

Ceanothus pallidus rosea. 

Cotoneaster adpressa—Creeping 
neaster. 

Cotoneaster precox. 

Cydonia Maulei superba—Ruby-flower- 
ing quince. 

Cytisus scoparius—Scotch broom. 

Deutzia carnea. 

Deutzia gracilis—Slender deutzia. 

Hypericum Kalmianum—Kalm hyperi- 
cum. 

Hypericum patulum Henryi — Henry 
apes. 

ndigofera Kirilowii — Kirilow indigo. 

Lonicera spinosa Alberti — Albert 
honeysuckle. 

Physocarpus monogynus. 

Potentilla fruticosa—Shrubby cineque- 
foil. 

Potentilla fruticosa Veitchii — Veitch 
shrubby cinquefoil. 

Spirea Bumalda Anthony 
Anthony Waterer spirza. 

Symphoricarpos Chenaultii. 

Vaccinium — vacillans—Dryland 
berry. 

Viburnum Opulus nanum— Dwarf cran- 
berry bush. 

Returning now to those genera 
which were omitted entirely, some 
comment regarding these is neces- 
sary. Abeliophyllum distichum, a 
shrubby plant, three feet or a little 
more in height, with foliage some- 
what like abelia, has not been tried 
sufficiently to warrant a place on the 
selected list. Aronia melanocarpa, 
the black chokeberry, is usually con- 
sidered a shrub of a size much larger 
than would be included here, yet in 
Maine, where it has been seen grow- 
ing naturally, and at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum this plant is hardly more 
than fifteen or eighteen inches in 
height. The common black choke- 
berries in the trade are the varieties 
elata and grandifolia. The low- 
growing type hardly has a place on 
our selected list, although it might 
have a limited use for underplanting 
large materials in wild areas. Dier- 
villa Lonicera, the dwarf bush hon- 
eysuckle, might have a limited use 
for planting open, rocky roadside 
areas, since it spreads rapidly by 
underground stems, thus preventing 
washing. However, Diervilla sessili- 
folia, southern bush honeysuckle, a 
larger plant, is preferred. 


coto- 


Waterer— 


blue- 


Gaylussacia baccata and its vari- 
eties, while possibly of use as 
rough ground cover and underplant- 
ing, have relatively little value in land- 
scape planting. As a rule, the genis- 
tas are too tender and too unsatisfac- 
tory under a wide variation of envi- 
ronmental and soil conditions to war- 
rant a place on one selected list, 
though in some sections they may 
be satisfactory. Ligustrum vulgare 
nanum, the Lodense privet, is re- 
moved from the selected list because 
of its susceptibility to privet blight. 
Philadelphus coronarius nanus, the 
dwarf philadelphus, does not have 
so good foliage or habit of growth 
as Viburnum Opulus nanum; thus it 
is omitted from the selected list. The 
few roses within this group do not 
have enough outstanding character- 
istics to class them as outstanding 
types. 

A few comments are necessary 
and must suffice for those plants in- 
cluded on the selected list. 


It is questionable whether or not 
Amorpha canescens, the lead plant, 
should be on our selected list, since 
its use is somewhat limited and it is 
not entirely hardy. Its inclusion on 
the list is possibly warranted because 
there is hardly another dwarf shrub 
with bluish purple flowers in late 
June and July. It can be used with 
herbaceous perennials or for facing 
large shrubs where it can be cut 
back without seriously damaging the 
composition. 

Berberis Thunbergii compacta, a 
sport of the Japanese barberry, has 
not yet been generally introduced to 
the trade and its value has not been 
adequately tested. However, basing 
the selection partly on the satisfaction 
of the species and partly on the 
dwarf, compact habit of growth and 
dark green foliage, this plant should 
find wide use as specimens and for 
hedge planting. 

Ceanothus pallidus roseus, while it 
is somewhat larger than the other 
common ceanothus, is probably no 
more hardy. It was killed to the 
ground during the cold winter of 
1935-36, but recovered rapidly. Its 
outstanding features are the pink 
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flowers in June and July, followed 
by attractive red seed pods. Its use 
will be limited mainly for massing 
on dry hillsides and for underplant- 
ing in light shade. For distinctly 
naturalizing and white flowers, Cea- 
nothus americanus, the New Jersey 
tea, would be preferred. Its flowers, 
foliage and habit of growth are usu- 
ally somewhat better than Ceanothus 
Fendleri, ovatus, pallidus and most of 
the horticultural forms. 

From the seven cotoneasters in 
this group, two can be selected that 
embody the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the dwarf cotoneasters. These 
two are Cotoneaster adpressa and 
precox. Most nurserymen and land- 
scape gardeners are acquainted with 
Cotoneaster horizontalis. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that C. 
adpressa is considerably hardier than 
C. horizontalis and just as good or 
better in every other way. The vari- 
eties of C. horizontalis, perpusilla, 
variegata and Wilsoni do not appear 
superior to the species. C. horizon- 
talis Wilsoni, however, may have 
some use as a grafting stock. Coto- 
neaster precox is also a worthy addi- 
tion to the list. Its character of 
growth and slender reddish, hairy 
stems are quite pleasing. Cotone- 
aster Rogersiana is omitted from 
the list because its identity is not 
assured and it does not do so well at 
Columbus, O., as Cotoneaster adpres- 
sa and precox. 

Cydonia Maulei superba, ruby- 
flowering quince, often becomes larg- 
er than the limits of this group. It 
should be on our selected list because 
of its low, neat habit of growth, good 
foliage and attractive flowers. Some 
of the other varieties or horticultural 
forms may be substituted for it if 
they prove better in certain localities. 

Cytisus scoparius, the Scotch 
broom, is not hardy enough in many 
places to warrant a place on a se- 
lected list of shrubs. Its selection 
is due to its upright-branching habit 
of growth, with its slender green 
stems, which give it a distinct winter 
value, its yellow pea-shaped flowers 
and semievergreen foliage. Varia- 
tions in flower color and habit of 
growth are found in the varieties 
albus, Andreanus, pendulus, plenus 
and sulphureus. None can be con- 
sidered superior to the species. Cyti- 
sus purpureus and its varieties are 
generally inferior to Cytisus scopari- 
us in our climate. 


Deutzia carnea and Deutzia gra- 
cilis, slender deutzia, appear to be 
the best of the dwarf deutzias. Both 
at maturity may be larger than the 
limits of this size group. The slender 
deutzia is well known and, where it 
is hardy, its upright growth habit, 
slender stems, light green foliage and 
white flowers are pleasing. Deutzia 
carnea, on the other hand, forms a 
more rounded mass, with drooping 
branches, grayish green leaves and 
pinkish white flowers. At Columbus 
it has proved more hardy than Deut- 
zia gracilis. 

With the selection of Hypericum 
Kalmianum, the Kalm hypericum, and 
Hypericum patulum Henryi on our 
favored list, Hypercum aureum, Mos- 
erianum and patulum are omitted. 
This may be due to the stiffer habit 
of growth and poorer foliage, as in 
the case of H. aureum, or because 
of their tender character. Hyperi- 
cum kalmianum and patulum Henryi 
are not entirely hardy. The Henry 
hypericum often suffers, but it will 
develop pleasing, drooping branches 
from the ground and have masses of 
yellow flowers from July to frost. 
My choice of all the hypericums is 
the Kalm hypericum. It has narrow, 
bluish green leaves borne on upright, 
spreading stems and yellow flowers. 
It does not equal H. aureum or H. 
patulum Henryi in flower. It will 
withstand shade and dry soil condi- 
tions and should make a low hedge 
needing little clipping. 

Indigofera Kirilowii, the Kirilow 
indigo, may not be definitely superior 
to Indigofera Gerardiana and Potani- 
nii, but it is my choice. All must 
be used with caution, since they are 
not entirely hardy. Since the Kirilow 
indigo develops rapidly when cut 
back and bears small compound 
leaves similar to the locust, and rosy 
purple flowers during June and July, 
it deserves a place on the selected 
list, especially for milder climates. 


Lonicera spinosa Alberti, Albert 
honeysuckle, is not common in the 
trade, but since its habit of growth 
makes it adaptable for bank cover 
and facing for larger shrubs, it is at 
least worthy of more extensive trial. 
The leaves are narrow, bluish, and 
the flowers, pink and fragrant. 


Physocarpus monogynus, a small- 
leaved species, is worthy of more 
extensive use. Its compact habit of 
growth makes it desirable as a speci- 
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men plant and excellent hedge ma- 
terial. 

Few shrubs tolerate so wide a 
variety of soils and climatic condi- 
tions and produce an abundance of 
bloom over so long a period as Po 
tentilla fruticosa, the shrubby cinque- 
foil. Usually attaining a height of 
about three feet, it is inclined to 
spread and frequently covers wide 
areas. Its blooms first appear in 
June and continue at least spar 
ingly until near the end of Sep 
tember. In the species the flow 
ers are yellow and_ strawberry- 
like. White flowers of the same type 
are borne by P. fruticosa Veitchii, 
the most common variety. The 
shrubby cinquefoil will grow readily 
in dry or moist, boggy soil. Pre- 
ferring sunny situations, it will tol- 
erate at least partial shade. Its best 
use is probably for bank planting, 
or for mass planting in beds where 
color is desired over a long period of 
time. 

Spirea Bumalda Anthony Water- 
er is so common it has no need of 
further comment. It has many uses 


and because of this has been over- 
planted in some localities. It is, 


nevertheless, a desirable shrub. 


Symphoricarpos Chenaultii, a hy- 
brid between Symphoricarpos micro- 
phyllus and Symphoricarpos vulgaris, 
has come into extensive use since its 
introduction in 1912. In flower, it 
is later than Symphoricarpos vulgaris 
and is hardly conspicuous. The fruits 
are slightly larger than those of 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris and pinkish 
red with white dots. The foliage is 
smaller, and the plants are neater 
throughout and usually sucker some- 
what less. It tolerates a wide range 
of soils and will do well in shade. 
Its habit of growth and tolerance to 
adverse conditions make it adaptable 
to bank planting, for shady spots 
and, if held in check by pruning, as 
a facing plant. It is a much better 
specimen shrub than the coralberry. 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris often reaches 
beyond the limits of this size group. 
Its principal use is for bank cover. 


Vaccinium vacillans, the dryland 
blueberry, is not a plant which will 
find extensive use. Its free, attrac- 
tive habit of growth, greenish stems 
and interesting foliage warrant its 
use for naturalizing purposes and, in 
a limited way, as a specimen. Flow- 


[Concluded on page 8.] 
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New and Uncommon Perennials 


Third in a Series of Articles on New Plants Particularly Profitable Because of 
Showy Character, Easy Culture and Long Blooming Habit — By C. W. Wood 


As was stated in the last issue, the 
first part of these notes has been re- 
served for the tiniest, in many ways 
the loveliest, and reputedly the most 
dificult of all the columbines— 
Aquilegia Jonesii. I can fully sub- 
scribe to the first two qualifiers, but, 
speaking for my own conditions at 
least, I refuse to go along with those 
who would have you believe that the 
plant is impossible under eastern 
climate. On the other hand, it is an 
amiable little beauty in my light sand 
if a little leaf mold is added to its diet 
and a drink is supplied occasionally 
during long dry periods. Judging 
from experience here, it should do 
well in other sections of the east where 
these few simple needs, and the added 
one of limestone if the soil is on the 
sour side, can be given it. It may 
need a little shade during midday in 
the hottest parts, but it does well for 
me in full sun, though I notice a 
slight shriveling on hot days. There 
is nothing difficult about the present 
stock of plants in the trade so far as 
I can see, and its beauty would justify 
much more care than it requires. 

Not a little of its beauty is in its 
tiny tuft of silvery foliage, but when 
it displays its large, lavender blue 
columbines on 3-inch to 4-inch stems 
in the spring, it is truly a spectacular 
plant. Its need for perfect drainage 
and its small size make it an ideal 
plant for a high spot in the rockery 
and also make it a splendid com- 
panion for the silver saxifrages. As 
the demand for this much-sought 
plant far exceeds any visible supply, 
the price is likely to stay too high for 
general distribution for several years. 
If, however, you have a market, pres- 
ent or potential, for this class of ma- 
terial, it will undoubtedly pay you to 
work up a small stock. It, like other 
columbines, is best propagated from 
seeds. 


Heucheras. 


Heucheras should be one of the 
bread-and-butter plants in every hardy 
plant nursery. They would, too, if 
growers kept up to date on new in- 
troductions. They are among the easi- 
est of plants to grow under nursery 
conditions, even though they are rec- 


ommended for shady spots in gar- 
dens, and they bloom at a time that 
attracts purchasers. Add to that the 
attractive colors of some of the named 
forms and most of the plants grown 
from a good strain of seeds, and one 
has a combination that will make the 
old cash register play a merry tune. 
They have other good points, of 
course, such as their wide adaptability 
in the garden, including roles in 
border and rock garden and their 
value as forcing subjects for green- 
house operators, but enough has been 
said, I think, to indicate the wide 
field they are able to fill in our opera- 
tions if we will only give them the 
opportunity. 

A few words, first, as to some read- 
ily available varieties which will pep 
up your sales and then some brief 
notes on propagation. Among the 
reds, Pluie de Feu in its fiery shade 
and Sanglant, a brilliant red with a 
suggestion of orange, are to be rec- 
ommended. In this same color class 
is a new variety, Saturnale, with flow- 
ers of wine red, the darkest heuchera 
that I have seen, which will no doubt 
carry it far in popularity among gar- 
deners. Of the pinks that I have 
had, Rosamonde (it is variously 
spelled in American lists, Rosamundi 
and Rosmondi being among the forms 
used, but the spelling employed here 
seems to be the one used by the in- 
troducer) is my favorite, not only 
because of its long blooming season, 
which extends from June until Sep- 
tember, but also for its pleasing shade 
of coral pink. Edge Hall has larger 
flowers and its color is a pleasing 
flesh-pink, but its blooming season, at 
least here, has been shorter, lasting 
only during most of June and July. 
Perry's White, which is truly white, 
makes a splendid contrast to the 
brighter shades of the foregoing list 
and should become immensely popu- 
lar. I have not grown it, but it is 
said to have a long blooming season, 
lasting from June until well into 
September. The kinds mentioned 
have flowering stems up to eighteen 
inches in height, but will average less 
than that figure under ordinary cul- 
ture. 

Named varieties must, of course, 


be reproduced vegetatively because 
they do not come true from seeds. 
This may be done in two or three 
ways, depending upon the number 
of plants needed and upon the facil- 
ities of the propagator. The easiest 
and, at the same time, the slowest, is 
by simple division of the plant. This 
may be done in the spring or late 
summer. More rapid, and still within 
the reach of the grower without 


. greenhouse facilities, is a finer break- 


ing up of the clumps. This may be 
done by lifting the plants in mid- 
autumn and breaking them into as 
small pieces as possible, so that each 
has a single head and at least a root 
or two. The pieces should be planted 
in a frame where they can be watered 
until they become established and 
where they can have some protection 
during the first winter. They may 
then be lined out in the field, when 
weather permits, the following spring. 
The most rapid method of all, and 
the one followed by most commercial 
propagators, is the one wherein leaf 
cuttings are used. Take a leaf, in- 
cluding the leafstalk and a little sliver 
of the main stem, and place it in sand 
in the cutting bench in late autumn. 
Allow the cuttings to remain there 
until two or three new leaves have 
developed, which will usually be about 
mid-January, or sometimes as late as 
February; then pot each cutting singly 
and carry it along indoors until the 
weather permits planting it out in a 
frame. There are no doubt other ways 
of handling leaf cuttings, but that is 
the method that I was taught and have 
followed with perfect satisfaction. 
The desired condition is to haye 
fairly well matured leaves with tough 
stalks; otherwise the succulent stalks 
are pretty sure to rot in the cutting 
bench. It might be added, too, that 
early-struck cuttings, which one 
would normally expect to go through 
the winter in a frame, usually show 
heavy winter losses in my experience. 


Armerias. 


Because armerias are particularly 
adapted to dry sandy soil, and that 
is the medium I have worked with 
for a score of years, the genus has 
played no small part in my opera- 
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tions. In fact, I have tried every- 
thing that I could find with armeria 
attached to it and have found some 
splendid material. There is no use 
going over the entire list at this time, 
because much of it is better fitted for 
specialists and experimenters than for 
general propagation, but there are a 
few species which deserve a place in 
every neighborhood nursery. Every- 
thing considered, Armeria formosa, 
large-flowered hybrids, is perhaps the 
most generally useful. I have come 
to that conclusion, not only because 
of its large-flowered heads in a wide 
range of pleasing shades, but also 
because of its ease of propagation. 
Whereas the named varieties, such 
as Bees’ Ruby and Vindictive, have 
to be grown from division or cut- 
tings, our present plant is propagated 
from seeds, flowering the first year 
from an early start. Its color range 
is indeed wide, running the scale 
from pure white through numberless 
shades of pink and red to lavender 
and purple. It is splendid as a cut 
flower, with stems up to two feet in 
length, and it blooms from spring 
until autumn, abundantly during 
spring and early summer and more 
sparingly later. If my own experi- 
ence is a fair example, this strain of 
armeria should make good property 
for the neighborhood grower. 

Of the tall-growing named species 
which are useful for cutting as well 
as for garden adornment, Bees’ Ruby 
and Glory of Holland are outstand- 
ing in their color classes, the former 
a brilliant cerise and the latter a good 
clear pink. Both grow about eighteen 
inches tall and bloom for almost two 
months in early summer. Unless 
there is a call for separate colors— 
and there often is—there is less 
money in these than there is in the 
formosa hybrids, because the named 
forms must be grown from divisions 
or cuttings, both of which may be 
accomplished in early spring or fol- 
lowing the flowering period, the 
choice of time usually being gov- 
erned by the convenience of the 
propagator. 


Ethionemas. 


The ethionemas are not new, but 
as many of them are quite uncom- 
mon, they come within the scope of 
our title. Few genera of plants suit- 
ed to rock garden conditions are 
better suited to the hot dry summers 
which visit most of the eastern 


United States and, for that reason if 
no other, they deserve the attention 
of commercial plant growers. Here 
in the north we count them among 
our most reliable rockery plants, 
knowing that if they are given a 
well drained spot they will last for 
years and, if there are casualties, as 
sometimes happens with the best of 
gardeners, they will have left off- 
spring to carry on. 

Much of the value of the plants 
is in their blue gray leaves. Being 
evergreen, they are ornamental 
throughout the year, and mass plant- 
ings make a pleasing patch of color 
on sunny slopes and plains. But they 
are especially valuable when, in 
spring, they cover themselves with 
pink cross flowers for a month or 
more. Reference to almost any gen- 
eral seed catalogue will open the way 
to several good varieties, but unless 
your experience is different than 
mine it is not apt to uncover the 
best. As the plants hybridize read- 
ily and there is much confusion in 
their naming, it is quite a gamble 
when exthionemas are grown from 
seeds, but if you get a true A. schis- 
tosum (I had it for years, but lost it 
and its progeny got mixed with other 
kinds, and I have not found it since) 
you will be getting one of the best. 
It is a little shrublet covered with 
pretty glaucous foliage and for two 
months, commencing in April, adorn- 
ing itself with large, bright pink 
flowers. The brightest ornaments 
in the entire lot, however, will be 
found in two named varieties, War- 
ley Rose and Warley Ruber, both of 
which are now available in this coun- 
try. They make little shrublets about 
four inches high, with the character- 
istic blue gray foliage of the race 
and bright rosy flowers in the first- 
named, which gives it the look of a 
miniature rose daphne, and deep rose 
in the other. Both have only to be 
shown to be sold. They are propa- 
gated from cuttings of new growths, 
following the flowering period, 
which should be rubbed off with a 
heel. 


PACKING SHED IN CITY. 


Since a number of nursery firms have 
found their state boards disinclined 
to exempt as agricultural labor under 
the social security law the services of 
the employees in warehouses or pack- 
ing sheds within city limits, even 
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though exempting those doing similar 
work in packing sheds on the nursery 
grounds, the recent decision of the 
Kansas commission of labor and in- 
dustry on this point is of moment. The 
Kansas commission held “that the 
services performed both within and 
without the city in the planting, cul 
tivating, harvesting and preparing for 
market the nursery products and doing 
incidental tasks connected therewith 
constitute agricultural labor.” 


TREE-GIRDLING MICE. 


Tree-girdling mice are numerous 
in many sections this year. 

Concentration stations composed 
of hay mats will make it easier to find 
mice trails and to apply poisoned 
bait. The mats may be clumps of 
hay; a single fork-full makes an ideal 
station. 

Where circle-mulching under trees 
is practiced in orchards, no additional 
stations are needed, except in inter- 
vening damp meadows and along 
drainage ditches. 

The stations must be established in 
September, about one month before 
poisoned baits are applied. Shortly 
after the first frosts, mice seek the 
shelter of these hay mats, building 
trails, burrows and nests beneath 
their cover. When the time to place 
the poison bait comes, the hay mulch 
station is lifted and the bait dropped 
on the floor of the mouse trail. The 
mulch cover is then replaced. 


COMPILING NURSERY LIST. 
[Concluded from page 6.] 


ers and fruits add to the value of the 
plant. 

Viburnum Opulus nanum, the 
dwarf cranberry bush, is a formal 
shrub that is well known. As a 
formal, deciduous entrance plant it 
has few equals. Further than this, 
it makes an excellent low hedge 
which will require little or no prun- 
ing. It certainly belongs in our list 
of selected shrubs. 

The next article in this series will 
consider the small shrubs, group 4, 
those ranging in height from four to 
five feet. 

IN SECTIONS where autumn 
rains are heavy, spraying with Bor 
deaux mixture before they begin may 
be desirable to keep berry plants 
clean and healthy. 
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Peonies Tested by Time 


Varieties of Older and More Recent Origin that Lead among Double 
and Semidouble Peonies to Be Recommended for Garden Bloom 


Among the more popular double 
peonies, which start blooming about 
midway through the blooming season 
for single peonies, are many new and 
older varieties that can be recom- 
mended to gardeners by nurseryman. 
Cherry Hill, the earliest red, is a semi- 
double with a deep garnet-red color 
that gives it a glowing appearance. 
Richard Carvel and Adolphe Rosseau 
are other early midseason bloomers. 
Adolphe Rousseau, a garnet-red, was 
introduced almost fifty years ago. 

Monsieur Martin Cahuzac, a dark 
maroon, probably the darkest red, also 
blooms about midseason. Other reds 
blooming at about the same time are 
Lora Dexheimer, Longfellow and the 
brilliant red Mary Brand, which is 
a semidouble showing yellow stamens. 

Heading the list of late red varieties 
is Philippe Rivoire, a fully double dark 
crimson, which is particularly valued 
because of its fragrance. Another 
fairly late dark crimson variety is Karl 
Rosefield. 

Duchesse de Nemours, introduced 
in 1856, is the earliest of the white 
group to flower. The central petals 
are sulphur yellow; although it is not 
one of the high-rating peonies, it is 
valuable for the season at which it 
blooms. Nymphza is an outstanding 
variety among the early whites. Its 
petals are slightly rolled, and the 
golden stamens are mixed among the 
petals, giving a gleam of yellow. Pris- 
cilla Alden, introduced in 1938, is 
fully double with a pure white flower 
made up of broad glistening petals. 
It blooms at about the same time as Le 
Cygne. The bomb-shaped flowers of 
Le Cygne, which has been given the 
highest rating of any peony by the 
American Peony Society, often at- 
tains huge size, but never appears 
coarse because of the substance of the 
milk-white petals and its excellent 
forms. Other whites which bloom at 
midseason and are worthy of being 
included in any garden are Frances 
Willard, Kelway’s Glorious, La Lor- 
raine, James Kelway and Baroness 
Schroeder. 

The gardener has a wide choice 
among the excellent whites, greater 
than in any other grouping. Near 
the sea coast Enchanteresse is a satis- 
factory late white. Usually. the latest 


of all double peonies is Grace Loomis, 
a clear white with full double flowers. 
Solange, one of the finest of all peonies, 
has broad, waxy white petals that are 
suffused with faint yellow and pink 
lights. 

The newest white peony to be re- 
ceived with acclaim by the peony ex- 
perts is Mrs. J. V. Edlund. It has re- 
ceived high awards at recent peony 
shows and is reported to be entirely 
dependable in all sections of the coun- 
try where it has been grown. The 
double blooms are a glistening white. 

True yellows are not found among 
the hybrid Chinese peonies, but one 
or two of the ingenious hybridizers 
have induced the yellow stamens of 
certain white single peonies to de- 
velop into yellow petals. The result 
is a row of creamy white guard petals 
surrounding a group of smaller central 
petals of canary yellow. Laura Des- 
sert and Primevére are the best of this 
group. Both are midseason bloomers. 

The variation of shades of pink and 
the number of worthy kinds makes the 
choice in this group almost as difficult 
as among the whites. Again the first 
to bloom is an old variety, edulis su- 
perba, introduced in 1824 by Lemoine. 
It is a rosy pink and is valued because 
of its season of bloom. Lady Alexan- 
dra Duff is a high-rating early mid- 
season variety, with a soft blush-pink 
coloring. Similar in coloring and habit 
of growth, but with larger flowers and 
longer stems, is Pride of Essex. 

Again in a class by itself is Thérése, 
which has been a universal favorite 
since its introduction in 1904. The 
plants are vigorous and free-blooming 
and the flowers are a soft, shell pink. 
Another all-time favorite was intro- 
duced the same year in Walter Faxon, 
a vivid pink with salmon shadings. Its 
only drawback is that it fades in full 
sunshine. 

Other varieties which worthily rep- 
resent the midseason pinks are: Mon- 
sieur Jules Elie, a clear pink with a 
silvery tinge; Reine Hortense, a 
flesh-colored old-timer, which shows 
splashes of crimson; Madame Jules 
Dessert, a creamy white, lighted with 
salmon pink; Edwin C. Shaw, a flesh- 
pink with occasional flecks of red on 
the outer petals, and President Wilson, 


a bright rose-pink with a spicy fra- 
france. 

Ending the season for the double 
pink peonies are: Milton Hill, a flesh 
color with salmon tints and crimson 
markings; Dr. Bretonneau, a 60-year- 
old rosy-red variety with loosely ar- 
ranged petals; Phyllis Kelway, a large 
delicate pink with a pleasing fra- 
grance; Sarah Bernhardt, a shell-pink, 
and Grandiflora, a silvery pink which 
is the last of this group to flower. 


TREE PEONIES. 


When quarantine 37 was put into 
force in 1919, tree peonies were still 
a novelty in this country, and both 
for lack of stock and unfamiliarity 
with their propagation, this marvelous 
type of plant material could not be 
put in the foreground until just re- 
cent years. 

The difference between herbaceous 
and tree peonies is that while herbace- 
ous peonies die down to the ground 
every winter, part of the stems of 
tree peonies become woody and build 
up woody growth until the plants be- 
come five or six feet high. At that 
time, they will make a wide bush and 
will produce as many as 200 gorgeous 
blooms to the plant. 

The advantage of the tree peony is 
that it blooms when quite young. One- 
year grafts in 3-inch pots will often 
bloom the following spring. Tree pe- 
onies also bloom earlier than the Chi- 
nese herbaceous type, and the yellow 
varieties especially will keep flowering 
even after the herbaceous peonies are 
all through. 

Especially for landscape work, the 
tree peony makes a marvelous type of 
material. It is often compared with the 
rhododendron; its flowers possess the 
same fine color value as those of rhodo- 
dendrons. I have seen tree peonies 
planted in foundation plantings among 
evergreens, producing an effect that 
could not be obtained with any other 
type of material unless it would be 
rhododendrons or azaleas. 

Tree peonies can be handled from 
early spring till late autumn, as they 
can be carried in stock in 5-inch pots. 
It is also interesting to note, by the 
way, that this type of peony will stand 
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forcing and might make a fine future 
subject for the florist. 

Tree peonies, like all other peonies, 
prefer a rich loam soil with perfect 
drainage. They can stand lime and 
also get along in a somewhat acid soil. 
They are perfectly hardy, as thou- 
sands of these plants are grown in the 
heart of Michigan in field rows with- 
out protection. 

Of the double varieties Reine Eliz- 
abeth, a stunning vivid salmon rose, 
and Comtesse de Tuder, a lively salm- 
on, are outstanding in their color. 
The colors of tree peonies offer differ: 
ent shades than in herbaceous peonies. 
We find in these plants mauve (Ath- 
lete), amaranth and violet (George 
Paul), reddish violet (Souvenir de 
Ducher), deep yellow (Souvenir de 
Maxim Cornu, La Lorraine, Surprise 
and Chromatella) and rosy purple 
(Triumph de Vander Maelen). 

The most unusual fact about tree 
peonies is that pure yellow is available 
in this flower. La Lorraine is a mar- 
velous sulphur yellow. Chromatella is 
a pure sulphur yellow. Surprise is a 
combination of straw yellow, pale 
salmon and rose. 

Nurserymen will do well to get bet- 
ter acquainted with the tree peony. 
Your customers are always interested 
in the newer things, and a sample plant- 
ing of tree peonies in your show gar- 
den attracts them at a time of the year 
when they are in a mood to buy. As 
tree peonies are offered out of 5-inch 
pots, you can deliver the plant to the 
customer when your sample plants are 
in bloom. Many people want plants 
when they see them in bloom, and here 
is a type of plant that lends itself 
ideally for this trade. 

N. I. W. Kriek. 





Grower asked Mr. Brand to choose 
ten varieties for 1938. Finding it 
impossible to restrict his list to ten 
he named the following thirty-two 
as his selections at the present time: 

Mrs. J. V. Edlund, Blanche King, 
Nick Shaylor, Myrtle Gentry, Kel- 
way'’s Glorious, Hansina Brand, Le 
Cygne, Milton Hill, Victory Chateau 
Thierry, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Mrs. 
A. B. Franklin, Rosa Bonheur, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mary Brand, Solange, 
Philippe Rivoire, Souvenir de Louis 
Bigot, Walter Faxon, Harry F. Little, 
La Lorraine, Martha Bulloch, Frances 
Willard, David Harum, Reine Hor- 
tense, Avalanche, Mrs. Frank Beach 
and Mons. Martin Cahuzac. 

It will be noted that this list con- 
tains no novelties, singles or Japanese 
varieties, because, in the opinion of 
Mr. Brand, novelties must be ob- 
served for several years before their 
true value can be determined, and 
Japanese peonies must be considered 
separately. 





PINE-LEAF SCALE SPRAY. 


The effective use of a liquid lime- 
sulphur spray for the control of pine- 
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leaf scale is reported by the Con- 
necticut experiment station, at New 
Haven, in its bulletin 409, issued 
under date of April, 1938. 

Thirteen different materials were 
applied on test plots of Mugho pines 
by the station, October 21, 1936. 
Examinations as to the effect of the 
various sprays were made in Decem- 
ber of the same year, and it was 
found that many of the eggs were 
killed on most of the trees, but those 
to which the kerosene and lime- 
sulphur sprays had been applied 
showed the greatest number of eggs 
killed. 

These tests were repeated in April 
after the trees had made some 
growth, and later examination 
showed that each of the oil sprays 
had killed some of the eggs, but that 
they were practically all killed on 
the trees sprayed with lime-sulphur. 
Later examination showed that new 
scales were present upon all trees ex 
cept those sprayed with the lime- 
sulphur solution. 

Lime-sulphur was used at the dor- 
mant strength of one gallon of liquid 
lime-sulphur to nine gallons of water 
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lining-out stock in above trees. 


We offer for Fall 1938 and Spring 1939 
our usual line of 
HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS, assorted varieties, lining-out and finished stock. 
SHADE TREES, sizes up to 2!/2-inch caliper, including Soft Maple, Sugar Maple, 


Scarlet Maple, Red Bud, White-Flowering Dogwood, Sweet Gum, American 
Sycamore, Box Elder, Lombardy Poplar, Carolina Poplar and Tulip Tree. 


INCORPORATED 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


Also 


VINES and CREEPERS, assorted, including Ampelopsis, four varieties; Bignonia 
Capreolata and Radicans; Celastrus Orbiculatus and Scandens; Lonicera Halliana 
and Sempervirens; Vinca Minor, Vitis, assorted varieties; Wisteria and many other 
varieties in finished and lining-out stock. 


HEDGE PLANTS: Privets—Amoor River North, Amoor River South, California, 


Ibota and Ibolium, al! grades, lining-out up to 3 to 4 and 4 to 5 feet. Will quote 
special prices in car or truck load lots delivered. Barberry Thunbergii, seedlings 


NAMES BEST PEONIES. 


A. M. Brand, of the Brand Peony 
Farms, Inc., Faribault, Minn., had 
occasion, in 1910, to recommend 
what he thought were the ten best 


peonies of that time, and he named 
the following as his selections: fes- 
tiva maxima, edulis superba, Duch- 
esse de Nemours, fulgida, purpurea 
superba, Queen Victoria, Lottie Col- 
lins, Delicatissima, Delachei and ele- 
gans. 

Of these ten varieties named by 
Mr. Brand, only three are common 
today, which illustrates the speed 
with which peonies can go out of 
date. 

Recently the cditor of the Flower 


inches, at attractive prices. 


prices, Samples on request. 





| and 2-year; transplanted sizes, 6 to 30 inches. 


EVERGREENS, assorted, including Firs, Arbor-vitae, Biotas, Junipers, Norway and 
White Spruce, Retinisporas, Canadian Hemlock. 
Boxwood Sempervirens, up to 30 inches; Suffruticosa, Old English, up to 21 


PEACH SEEDS, screened Tennessee natural, 7000 to 8000 per bushel at special 


Special prices quoted for orders booked during September 
for delivery any time that suits the purchaser. 


Send us your want list or come to see us and save money on your purchases. 
All stock nursery grown, first-class and guaranteed to be up to standard grades. 


Write for our 48-page fall trade list. 


All stock in assorted sizes. 
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Western Maine Forest Nursery 
FRYEBURG, MAINE 


Wholesale Price List - Fall 1938 


AMERICAN ARBOR-VITZE Per 1000 


. Seedlings (3-0), 2 to 5 ins 
. Transplants (2-2), 6 to 12 ams........................ 


RED PINE 


. Seedlings (2-0), 2 to 4 ins 

. Seedlings (3-0), 5 to 10 ins 

. Transplants (2-1), 3 to 6 ins 

. Transplants (2-2), 5 to 10 ins 

. Transplants (2-3), 12 to 18 ims......................... 20.00 
. Transplants (2-2-2), 12 to 18 ins..... vocsisas eae 


AUSTRIAN PINE 


. Seedlings (2-0), 2 to 4 ins 

. Seedlings (3-0), 4 to 10 ins 

. Transplants (2-1), 3 to 6 ins 

. Transplants (2-2), 8 to 15 ims.............. 


SCOTCH PINE 


. Seedlings (2-0), 2 to 4 ins 

. Seedlings (3-0), 6 to 12 ins 
. Transplants (2- i 15.00 
. Transplants (2- 18.00 
. Transplants (2-2), 8 to 15 ims............................ 20.00 
. Transplants (2-1-2), 12 to 18 ims..................... 25.00 


MUGHO PINE 


BS Se oe eee 
. Transplants (2-1), 3 to 6 ins 
yr. Transplants (2-2), 4 to 8 ims......................... 


DWARF MUGHO PINE 


i  ) | ° See - 


JACK PINE 


2 yr. Seedlings (2-0), 2 to 6 ins.......................... cae 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0), 8 to 15 ins 2 
3 yr. Transplants (2-1), 4 to 8 ims..................--.---. 12.00 
3 yr. Transplants (1-2), 6 to 12 ins 15.00 


5 yr. Transplants (2-3), 12 to 18 ims..................... .... 20.00 


*WHITE PINE 


EG eee 6.00 
3 yr. Transplants (2-1), 3 to § ins.......... sieimnthanlekealas 15.00 
4 yr. Transplants (2-2), 4 to 10 ims............................ 20.00 


*White Pine may be shipped into all states (and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) except Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 


TERMS 


Cash with order, or one-half cash with order, balance 
C.0O.D. All prices F.O.B. Fryeburg, Maine, net, no dis- 
counts. 

Two hundred and fifty trees of any one kind and size at 
the thousand rate. For less than 250 of one kind, ask for 
retail price list. 

No extra charge for boxes or packing. All orders shipped 
by express unless otherwise specified. Trees shipped by 
freight are not guaranteed to live. 


WEIGHT 


There will be some variation in the weights estimated be- 
low due to the different varieties and the different types 
of soil in which the trees are grown. On an average the 
trees, including packing material and crates, will weigh 
per thousand approximately as follows: 2-year seedlings, 
7 Ibs.; 3-year seedlings, 15 lbs.; 3-year transplants, 28 Ibs.; 
4-year transplants, 80 lbs.; 5-year transplants, 200 Ibs.; 
6-year transplants, 200 to 300 lbs. 


5.00 
8.00 
15.00 

. 25.00 


5.00 
6.00 


6.00 
15.00 
25.00 


. Transplants (2- . 50.00 


5.00 
7.00 





Refer to this page on future orders 











NORWAY SPRUCE 
. Seedlings (3-0), 3 to 6 ins 
. Transplants (2-1), 2 to 5 ins 
. Transplants (2-2), 4 to 10 ins 
. Transplants (2-3), 8 to 15 ins.. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


. Seedlings (3-0), 1 to 4 ins 
RED SPRUCE 


. Transplants (2-1), 2 to 5 ins..................-.. 

. Transplants (2-2-2), 6 to 12 ims............ 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE (BLUE) 

yh YE eee ance nrennon ; 

. Transplants (2-1), 

. Transplants (2-2), ag REE 

. Transplants (2-3), 4 to 8 ins................ 

WHITE SPRUCE 


. Seedlings (3-0), 
. Transplants (2-1), 
yr. Transplants (2-2), 
. Transplants (2-3), 


BLACK HILL SPRUCE 
. Seedlings (3-0), 


BALSAM FIR 
3 to 6 1ns.. 


Per 1000 


15.00 
25.00 


2 to 5 ins. 

2 OYE eee 
lS ene 
OD: BP Wiis , 


1 to 4 ins. 10.00 


Transplants (2-2), 


CONCOLOR FIR 


. Transplants (2-2-2), 6 to 12 ims............. 


ELAS FIR 

yr. Seedlings (2-0), 
. Transplants (2-1 . 
JAPANESE LARCH 


yr. Transplants (2-1), 6 to 12 ims............. 
5 yr. Transplants (2-1-2), 20 to 30 ims.......... 


EUROPEAN LARCH 


yr. Seedlings (2-0), 3 to 6 ins 
. Transplants (2-1), 6 to 12 ins... 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Ninety per cent of all trees sold at our regular prices as 
quoted in this price list (except seedlings) are guaranteed 
to live. If you will notify us before October 1, 1939, of 
the number over 10% which do not live, replacement will 
be made. Shipment will be made by express collect 


6.00 
20.00 


2 to 4 ins. 
2 to 4 ins..... 


15.00 
30.00 


8.00 
15.00 


In other words, we guarantee that 90% of the trees you 
buy will live. We will ship you enough trees next fall so 
that the total you have will equal ninety per cent of the 
number you originally purchased. SEEDLINGS ARE 
NOT GUARANTEED TO LIVE. If we are unable to 
furnish replacements in the exact size which you pur- 
chased, we will furnish them in the nearest size 





10% discount to nurserymen who buy 
without the guarantee and pay cash. 











2-2-1, 


EXPLANATION—The figures 2-0, 2-1, resent 
number of years trees have been in seed bed (Gree | gure), 
number of times transplanted (dash for each transplant- 
ing). and number of years in transplant beds (figure after 
dash). 


























Loans for Landscaping 


Federal Housing Administration Explains How 
Public May Borrow Money for Home Improvement 


Many industries and financial instita- 
tions are looking forward to a substan- 
tial volume of modernization and repair 
of real property in the autumn months 
and are gearing their machinery to meet 
the demand from property owners for 
materials and funds. 

Anticipating that a large amount of 
this work will be undertaken before cold 
weather, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is preparing informative ma- 
terial for dissemination through various 
channels directing public attention to 
the loans which it insures for property 
improvement purposes under title I of 
the national housing act. Title I expires 
by statute July 1, 1939. It is believed 
a large amount of property improvement 
work will be planned and earried out 
before expiration of the statute. 

Since reénactment of title I in Febru- 
ary, 1938, more than $75,000,000 of loans 
have been reported to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration for insurance, and 
the weekly volume is now approaching 
$5,000,000. Since title I first went into 
effect in 1934, more than 1,600,000 loans 
have been made, totaling approximately 
$630,000,000. 

Under title I, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is authorized to insure 
qualified lending institutions against 
loss up to ten per cent of the volume of 
loans made to defray the cost of modern- 
ization and repair of homes and busi- 
ness properties, 


Property Improvement. 


Many types of work may be done with 
the proceeds of these loans, including 
repair work, such as roofing, decorating 
and painting; the installation of new 
heating, plumbing and wiring systems; 
fencing, and landscaping, etc. Further- 
more, new additions may be built on 
houses, and complete jobs of moderniza- 
tion may be undertaken so long as they 
fall within the definition of property 
improvement. The work done with title 
I loans must add to the permanent value 
of the buildings and not simply enhance 
their temporary commercial value. 

In addition, title I provides insur- 
ance for loans used to construct new 
buildings on property already owned or 
leased by the borrower. Buildings of 
many types may be constructed, includ- 
ing commercial buildings, farm build- 
ings and residential structures. Loans 
for new construction, however, are lim- 
ited to $2,500 each, whereas moderniza- 
tion loans may amount to as much as 
$10,000. 

Property owners with satisfactory 
credit standing are eligible to obtain 
title I loans. The loans are made by 
private lending institutions, such as 
banks, building and loan associations 
and finance companies, after they have 
qualified as leaders and accepted the 
F. H. A.’s contract of insurance. 


Charges. 


Charges on most title I loans cannot 
exceed a figure equivalent to $5 discount 
per $100 face amount of a one-year note 
payable in equal monthly installments. 
On new construction loans for residen- 
tial buildings the charge is fixed at a 


maximum of $3.50 discount. Loans may 
run for a maximum of five years, except 
in the case of new residential construc- 
tion loans where the maximum is seven 
years. 

This codperative lending system pro- 
vides many business opportunities for 
manufacturers of building materials and 
household improvements, together with 
dealers in related lines. Retail outlets 
have stimulated modernization work by 
pointing out to property owners the pos- 
sibilities for doing work of this kind at 
reasonable cost through the availability 
of insured loans under the national hous- 
ing act. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
is preparing articles for newspapers and 
magazines, both general and specialized, 
designed to inform property owners and 
lending institutions, as well as manu- 
facturers and dealers, of the value and 
need of modernization and repair work. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
also has under way a series of brief 
radio talks along these lines. “Better 
Housing News Flashes,” designed for 
use in motion picture theaters in con- 
junction with newsreels, will be shown 
throughout the country picturing mod- 
ernization work on homes. 

Posters for dealers and lending insti- 
tutions, together with exhibits and win- 
dow displays, are ready for distribu- 
tion—September 1. Newspapers will be 
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supplied with specimen advertisements 
—institutional, financial and dealer— 
and mats of art work will be furnished 
without cost. Local firms may obtain 
these proof sheets from newspapers in 
which they plan to advertise. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Quince Growing,” by H. P. Gould, 
senior pomologist, division of fruit and 
vegetable crops and diseases, bureau of 
plant industry, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
leaflet 158, under date of May, 1938, 
discusses in a few pages the growing 
of quinces from the point of soils, trees 
for planting, care of trees, pruning, 
diseases and insects, varieties and othe: 
cultural problems. 

Some suggestions as to improved 
operations may be gained by nursery 
men having large acreages from “Farm 
Practices and Their Effects on Farn 
Earnings,” by M. L. Mosher and H.C. M. 
Case, issued as bulletin 444 by the 
Illinois agricultural experiment station 
under date of August, 1938. Data pre- 
sented in more than 230 pages wer 
gathered from actual reports of Illinoi- 
farmers. 

“The City Home Garden,” bulletin 
1044 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, written by W. R. 
Beattie, senior horticulturist, division 
of fruit and vegetable crops and 
diseases, bureau of plant industry, has 
been revised under date of March, 1938. 
This bulletin discusses the preparation 
of soil, uses of various fertilizers, seeds, 
tools, and other points of interest to 
home gardeners in the city. 

“Control of the Japanese Beetle and 
Its Grub in Home Yards,” by W. E 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 
UPRIGHT YEW 





Orders filled with fine, bushy stock like those shown in photograph. 


TAXUS TALENTS: 


Hardy. Transplants easily. 
For Specimens. For Foundation Plantings. 
Shears to any form. An excellent Topiary subject. 


Rich, dark green. 
For Hedges. 


Priced Right —Send for quotations. 


Carload and truckload lots are economical. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS. xurnerrorp 
NURSERYMEN SINCE 
We grow hundreds of other items, too. 





1898 NEW JERSEY 
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Fleming, entomologist, and F. W. Metz- 
ger, formerly associate entomologist, 
division of fruit insect investigations, 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine, issued as circular 401 by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture under date of June, 1938, is a revi- 
sion of a previous bulletin of Septem- 
ber, 1936. This bulletin discusses the 
problems of injury caused by the Japa- 
nese beetle, its control, distribution, ete. 
The 1938 edition of “Market Research 
Sources,” issued by the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, is 
a guide to information on domestic mar- 
keting, prepared by Rachel Bretherton, 
of the marketing research division. 
New rules and regulations concern- 
ing the white-pine blister rust quaran- 
tine 63 have been is ued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
bulletin Q63, effective July 1, 1938. 
This bulletin contains many new and 
changed regulations pertaining to the 
quarantine, along with the penalties 
imposed for violation of the regulations. 





JAPANESE TREES AT WALTHAM. 


At an informal meeting of Massa- 
chusetts nurserymen recently at the 
Waltham field station, Prof. L. L. Blun- 
dell, of the Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, gave a talk on “Some Japanese 
Trees Growing at Massachusetts State 
College.” He dealt primarily with the 
original introductions sent directly to 
the college and the Arnold Arboretum 
by Col. William 8. Clark, former presi- 
dent of the college, who was sent to 
Japan in 1876 to establish a college 
there. Some of the trees were intro- 
duced by Dr. W. Brook, the succeeding 
president of the college, in 1890. 

Among some of the best specimens 
are: 

Phellodendron sachalinense—Sakhalin 
cork tree. This was planted in 1877 
and is the tree under which commence- 
ment exercises at the state college are 
held. 

Prunus serrulata sachalinensis—Yama 
cherry (Sargent cherry). This is a tree 
that is more hardy than P. yedoensis 
(the variety used around the tidal basin 
in Washington, D. C.) and which bursts 
forth into full color directly after the 
forsythias have flowered. Because of 
this early blooming, food is provided for 
birds early in June. This variety needs 
a rich, moist soil. 

Syringa japonica—Japanese tree lilac. 
This tree is widely grown, and its masses 
of foamy white flowers almost complete- 
ly mask the foliage in early July. 

Cereidiphyllum japonicum — Katsura 
tree. This grows best in moist soil or 
along streams. The United States gov- 
ernment is using it in experimental ero- 
sion control work. 

Acer Shirasawanum—dwarf Japanese 
maple. It was separated as a species 
in 1911. It is more spreading and re- 
fined than A. palmatum or A. japoni- 
cum. 

Ulmus japonica—Japanese elm. Pro- 
fessor Blundell stated that this tree re- 
sembles the American elm more than 
any other tree that grows, but it holds 
its lower branches. It was introduced 
by Dr. W. Brook in 1890. 

Other introductions were: Actinidia 
arguta—bower actinidia; Actinida poly- 


gama—silver vine; Acer pictum— |, 


painted maple; Japanese maples in wide 
variety, and chamecyparis in variety, 
besides others. 








“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 











We grow things 


of well proved 


See Our Catalogues 


Our prices are right. 





in QUANTITY; 


QUALITY. 


Complete Nursery Supply 


Evergreen Shrubs 
Roses 


Small Fruits 
aacey Perennials 











The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











r-—| FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


_ 








A. F. Lake 
Pres. 





& 


Large growers of Washington and Kansas-grown 
Apple and Pear Seedlings; Portland-grown 
Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobalan and Quince stocks. 


We carry a complete line of general nursery stock. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


. 





R. S. Lake 2 
Sec.-Treas. 








WILLIAM FLEMER, JR., of the Prince- 
ton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J., returned 
after Labor day from a vacation trip in 
Canada. 


GOVERNOR GrorGE D, AIKEN was the 
host of the Northern New England Flo- 
rists’ Association at the Aiken Nurseries, 
Putney, Vt., August 23, and at the annual 
meeting was elected president of the or- 


_ _ ganization. 


HowakD MALONEY, of Maloney Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dansville, N. Y., became the 
proud father of Nancy Scott Maloney, 
August 22. i 


THE Stanley Park Nurseries, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., are under new management, 
Mr. Tweedie being superintendent; Keith 
Anderson, landscape architect, and W. D. 
Turnbull, formerly of the H. C. Down- 
ham Nurseries, Bowmanville, manager. 
















































Coming Events 


turists and foresters, led by Samuel N. 
Baxter, a number of short talks will 
be given on various ornamental plants 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


September 15 and 16, American Rose 
Society, annual meeting, Community inn, 
Hershey, Pa. 

September 28 to 30, California Nurs- 
erymen's Association, annual meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, Hollywood. 

September 30 to October 2, annual 
Texas rose festival, Tyler. 

October 6, Oregon Association of Nurs- 
erymen, Multnomah hotel, Portland. 

October 7, Washington State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Seattle. 





CALIFORNIA NURSERY PROGRAM. 


Harry A. Marks, vice-president of 
the Germain Seed & Plant Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., and program chairman 
of the California Association of Nurs- 
erymen, announces a tentative program 
for the annual convention, scheduled 
for September 28 to 30, at the Roose- 
velt hotel, Hollywood, Cal., as follows: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28. 

Convention called to order by A. B. Morris. 

Welcoming remarks, speaker to be announced 
later. 

Response, by J. R. Crombie. 

President's annual address, by A. B. Morris. 

Treasurer's annual report, by Jess R. Watt. 

Secretary's annual report, by H. W. Krucke- 
berg. 

Reports of standards committee. 

Noon luncheon, Roy Wilcox in charge. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

“‘Cotperative Standardization,’’ by William T. 
Kirkman, Jr. 

‘*Mexican Adventures,’’ by A. Shamel. 

‘Selling Nursery Stock,’’ by Vic Ekdabl. 

‘European Gardens,"’ with colored movies, by 
Walter Dimm, 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Nurserymen’s idea of a night club, Harold Mc- 
Faddan, president of Horticultural Industries, 
Inc., in charge. 

THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 29. 

‘“‘Nursery Advertising,’’ speaker to be an 
nounced. 

‘*‘Novelties in Flowers,’’ illustrated, by Eliza- 
beth Bodger. 

““Intercounty Quarantines,’’ by Gordon Laing. 

“The American Association of Nurserymen,”’ 
R. P. White, executive secretary. 

THURSDAY NOON. 

Group luncheons composed of grades and stand- 
ards subcommittees, together with interested 
nurserymen. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Report, grades and standards committee, by 
George Roeding, Jr. 

Report, legislative committee, by Roy Wilcox. 

Report, bureau of nursery service, by J. Lee 
Hewitt. 

Discussion, grote and standards law. This is 
to be an open floor discussion, pro and con regard- 
ing the merits of this law. Pro discussion will be 
led by H. J. Scherer. Con discussion, chairman 
to be announced. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 
Annual banquet, Roosevelt hotel. 
FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 30. 

Reports of various committees, election of offi- 
cers and naming of place of next convention. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Visit to the Bernheim gardens, Santa Monica. 
with beach party and supper. Conventioners 
interested in swimming should bring bathing suits. 


In addition, a comprehensive pro- 
gram of entertainment for women is 
being arranged, including a visit to 
movie studios, a bus trip through 
the movie colony, luncheon at a popu- 
lar restaurant and various incidental 
entertainment. 


PARK EXECUTIVES’ PROGRAM. 


Four days’ sessions carry a full pro- 
gram for the thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Park Executives to be held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., September 19 to 22 at 
the Hotel Schroeder. 

At a breakfast conference, Tuesday 
morning, September 20, of horticul- 


for parks, including one on “New 
Varieties of Roses and Perennials 
Adapted to Park Use,” by Eugene 
Boerner, head of the research depart- 
ment of Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
ee A 

At a meeting of the same group the 
following morning, at which Charles 
F. Irish will preside, Donald Wyman, 
of the Arnold Arboretum, will speak 
on “The Park Arboretum,” and J. M. 
Bennett, superintendent of parks and 
forestry for the Wayne county board 
of commissioners, Michigan, will talk 
on “Roadside Development and Beauti- 
fication.” 

Jerome C. Dretzka, executive secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee county park 
commission, is chairman of the conven- 
tion program committee. Will O. 
Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla., is 
executive secretary of the association. 





NOON MEETING AT BALTIMORE. 


The Maryland Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion is holding a round-table meeting at 
the Lord Baltimore hotel September 16, 
with luncheon at noon. The cost of the 
luncheon is $1 per person. J, E. Stoner, 
of the Westminster Nurseries, president 
of the association, extends an invitation 
to all interested to attend. 
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OHIO FORESTRY GROUP MEETS. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio For- 
estry Association was held in Cleve- 
land, O., Thursday and Friday, Septem- 
ber 8 and 9. It was the first time that 
the organization had met in the north- 
ern part of the state. The reason for 
the exception in this instance was that 
it was desired to visit the magnificent 
metropolitan parks system and some of 
the beautiful gardens on private estates 
there. Members gathered in Gordon 
park at 10:30 a. m. Thursday. Presi- 
dent Guy B. Findley, Elyria, was in 
charge of the party, which then started 
on a tour accompanied by park police. 
Luncheon was taken at the Shaker 
tavern, and then the tour continued. 


Dinner was served at the shelter 
house in Mastick park. The following 
made addresses: Willam Stinchcomb, 
director of the metropolitan park sys 
tem, who told of the extent and develop 
ment of the parks, and Prof. Nelson C 
Brown, of the United States Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., whose sub 
ject was “Community Forests,” in which 
he outlined their educational value to 
the public and told of forests in differ 
ent parts of the country. 

Friday morning the members gathered 
at the horticultural gardens on the lake 
front, where A. Donald Gray, landscape 
architect, conducted the visitors 
through the gardens, stating that they 
formerly were part of the Great Lakes 
exposition, but were now maintained by 
the city. From there the party visited 
a number of notable gardens on private 
estates in the vicinity of Cleveland, 
which brought the meeting to a close. 








Buy now and be ready for the fall SEASON 








Dual Pneumatic Tired Wheelbarrow 


Many nursery- 
men who have 
these carriers 
tell us they 
save the labor 
of one and two 
men on many 
types of work. 








Evergreen Carriers 


Steel Wheel .......... $20.00 
Dual Pneumatic Tired.. 29.50 
Nursery Hand Truck... 27.50 


All prices F.O.B. Kansas City. 


The Garden Shop. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Automotive 
Tree-moving Machines, Carts 
and Wheelbarrows 


4819 Mission Road, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

















Nurserymen’s Hand Truck 









































O SELL PLANTS IN FULL BLOOM ALL SEASON LONG | 


art Selling with Early Dormant Stock . . . Continue Into Late Fall! 





Four Side Panels 
and Plant the Box! 


Do not remove the container before 
planting. Perfect growth sure because 
there is no shock or damge to roots. Note 
particularly the covered, recessed top 
which helps hold moisture and retards 
weed growth. Double bottoms on all 
TRANSPLANT containers prevent loss of 
soil when delivery is made to customer. 
Also prevents roots growing through 
bottom. It is not necessary to move con- 
tainer during growing season. Made of 
Patented mulch paper free from chemi- 
cals damaging to root growth. Entire 
container disintegrates rapidly when 
planted, allowing free root growth in all 
directions. 










Simply Pull Out the 


ooo THE NEW WAY 


TRADE MARK | 































LENGTHENS YOUR SELLING SEASON! 
INSURES BETTER PRICES .... BETTER PROFITS! 


CUSTOMER PLANTS THE BOX .. SOIL AND ROOTS 
ARE NEVER DISTURBED ! 


PATENTED MULCH PAPER INSURES MAXIMUM ROOT 
GROWTH UNDER ALL CONDITIONS ! 


RIGID, SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION WITH DOUBLE 
BOTTOM. . . WILL STAND SHIPPING AND HANDLING 
WITHOUT DAMAGE TO POT OR PLANT ! 


ONLY POT WITH COVERED, RECESSED TOP.... 
HOLDS MOISTURE INDEFINITELY . .NO DRYING OUT 
OR WEED GROWTH .... 


For the first time in history you can offer your custom- 
ers a growing plant, in bloom, well rooted in controlled 
soil, in a perfected container—and be certain that it 
will give customer satisfaction. The reason? Because 
TRANSPLANT containers insure better growth in the 
nursery and, because the whole container is planted 
without disturbing the roots or soil around them. 


Sell at Greater Profits 


The TRANSPLANT container enables you to sell roses and plants, not 
only early dormant stock but continuously from the early leaf stage 
through full bloom at better prices—not only through Yhe regular 
season, but even into the late fall. Saves time in making sales, saves 
cost in handling with consequent injury to roots and possible set- 
backs to plants. You handle each plant only once—and that is 
when it is potted. Not necessary to move it about while in the nur- 
sery. Patented double bottom prevents roots growing through and 
loss of soil when making delivery. 





Proven Results Tell the Story 


The TRANSPLANT container is not an experiment. Turn the page 
and read a few of the enthusiastic letters from the many in our files. 
Approved and recommended by horticultural authorities, TRANS- 
PLANT offers a new way to nurserymen and florists everywhere to 
larger profits, volume sales and guaranteed customer satisfaction. 
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Suitable for Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Perennials 


You can get a growth in TRANSPLANT containers you cannot 
obtain in any other type of pot. The patented design, with 
covered top and double bottom, the exclusive mulch paper— 
all make it possible to control easily the development of each 
plant. 


You can keep an even degree of moisture, the covered top 
prevents rapid drying out and weed growth. Then, when in 
bloom, regardless of the hot temperature in the hot months, 
plants can be sold, moved and planted without any signs of 
wilting either of the foliage or the bloom. 


TRANSPLANT enables you to sell practically all types of plants, 
shrubs, vines, etc., through the entire season and guarantee the 
growth of every plant you sell. Your customers can add to 
their gardens anytime, and because they can see the bloom 
when they buy, you can get better prices and make more 
satisfied friends. 


You will be surprised, too, at the large volume of extra business 
these customers will send you, because the news spreads 
quickly among flower-lovers about this new TRANSPLANT 
method of growing and planting. 


Making Sales and 
Handling Orders 


In the first place when the blooming roses 
and plants are displayed in conveniently 
arranged beds, they make a most striking 
picture to the eye. Customers delight in 
making their own selections, because they 
can see exactly what they are buying. 
This saves time and makes it possible to 
handle more customers with fewer clerks. 
When selection has been maa, it is a 
moment's job to pick up the TRANSPLANT 
containers and deliver to the customer. 
Also because of the sturdy design and con- 
struction of TRANSPLANT it is possible to 
pack them on their sides for auto trunk 
delivery, if desired. The closed top and 
the double bottom prevent loss of soil. 
The square shape lends itself to stacking, 
one container on another without damage, 
when necessary in customers’ cars. The 
time alone saved in growing, selling and 
handling will more than pay the small cost 
of TRANSPLANT containers. 


No Losses from 
Leftovers °* 


All roses, for example, are kept growing all season 
long in TRANSPLANT containers. They are ready for 
sale during the entire season even into the late fall 
months. Roses on hand at the end of the season are 
simply heeled in and repotted the next spring along 
with new stock. There are no losses when you use 
TRANSPLANT. 


Saves Labor Costs 


The use of TRANSPLANT containers enables you to 
spread the season's work over a longer period and 
avoid the cost of extra help. Fewer employees can 
handle a maximum volume of business—planting, 
growing and selling—saving expense and increasing 
net profits. The TRANSPLANT way is the better way. 














Order Your Supply of TRANSPLANT Today 


Try them out in your own nursery. You will find they are not only practical but will provide possibilities for increased 
business and profits you are missing now. The price is so low you can afford to give the container away with the 
plant. TRANSPLANT is non-porous and its scientific design retains moisture and promotes even steady growth, 
There is no loss from breakage and there is a big saving in weight as against clay pots. No loss of soil when moved 
because of the closed top and double bottom. The square shape, with a wide base, gives each TRANSPLANT cop. 
tainer strength and sturdiness which enables it to stand the roughest handling. Its strength and shape also prevents 
soil loosening around the roots in the container. Because they can be stacked and picked up several at a time, 


they save labor, delivery expense and time in handling. 













Most important of all, you can rest assured of the growth in the garden of the ultimate purchase because it is no} 
necessary to disturb the delicate roots and the soil before transplanting. The customer simply removes the four 
side panels and plants the container. Growing in the new environment continues on without interruption, or wilting, 
even in hot weather. All plants will grow with just ordinary attention, avoiding customer complaints or replacements, 
From every possible angle the finest, most practical container ever desired. TRANSPLANT opens unlimited posi- 
bilities to growers everywhere—an innovation that is making history. Plan to use TRANSPLANT next season. Order 










a trial set now! 











“TRANSPLANT” Sizes and Prices Take Up Less Room 








Size Cubic Content Weight per 100 Price Until Ready to Use 
No. 144 6x6 x4 144 cu. in. 30 Ibs. 4c each Because TRANSPLANT containers ore 
No. 216 6x6x6 216cuin 40lbs. Sceach | Spbres unt May con be sored in 
No. 288 6x6 x8 288 cu. in. 50 Ibs. 6c each artes Moe poe ak el ara he 





Write for Quantity Discounts are easy to handle and it takes only a few 
seconds to set one up ready to use. N 


Shipped only in multiples of 100 of each size. Prices f.0.b. factory. special tools are required. Anybody con 
Takes 3rd class freight rate. Terms 2°10 days, 30 days net. do the job quickly and easily. 






















Shipped Flat . 
Low Freight Co:t! 








Send 15¢ in Stamps 
for Samples of 
All 3 Sizes 












Write for a set of samples today. See 





with your own eyes what a remark- 
able container TRANSPLANT really is, 
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TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 10 feet. 
Best available. 


Carloads or truckloads only. 
VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 











Our Specialty 


LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 











We specialize in 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


Strawberry, Asparagus, Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants. 
Grapevines, 1 and 2-year. 


OUR MANY YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH OUR 
FAVORABLE LOCATION ENABLES 
US TO OFFER STOCK THAT MUST 
PLEASE AT PRICES YOU WILL AP- 
PRECIATE. 


Submit your definite list for quota- 
tions. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 














THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, 
all sizes up to 7 ft. California Privet, 3 to 7 
ft.. in grades. Heather, assorted, 8 to 18-in. 
clumps. Evergreen Privet and Barberry, l’eren- 
nials, ete. 

We have a very complete line 

Trade list sent on request. 














KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
TAXUS HICKSII 100rate 1000rate 
15 to 18 ins., B&B $0. 75 
2 to 2% ft., B&B < 1.25 
ILEX BULLATA, OR CONVEXA 
3 to 6 ins., l-yr. tpl... .$0.10 $0.08 
6 to 9 ins., 2-yr. tpl.... .18 15 


BRIDGETON, N. J. write for catalogue 














HERBS 


n plants; over a hundred varieties, 

for ‘Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Ay plants of unusual character and 
th the charm cf old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 


BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 











SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 


The fourteenth annual Shade Tree 
Conference, held at the Coronado hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 30 and 31 and 
September 1 and 2, was the first con- 
ference to be held in the central west. 

President Karl Dressel presided at 
all meetings, assisted by L. C. Chad- 
wick, secretary and treasurer. Accord- 
ing to the secretary, 500 delegates 
were expected, but after the second 
day the registration marked only 250. 
The program was carried out as pre- 
viously published in this magazine. 

City Forester Ludwig Baumann and 
William Weber, of Weber & Sons a 
ery Co., were on hand daily to lend « 
helping’ hand for the success of the 
eonference. The taproom of the hotel 
was made available to house the trade 
exhibits, in which sixteen companies 
displayed their products, which included 
the latest sprays, fertilizers and fertiliz- 
ing guns, tree tools and tree movers. 

The following firms staged displays: 
B. G. Pratt Co., New York; Jean R. 
Butts, Cato, N. J.; Bartlett Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Armour’ Fertilizer 
Works, Chicago, Lll.; New Bedford 
Cordage Co., New Bedford, Mass.; H. K. 
Parker Mfg. Co., Everett, Mass. ; Dow 
Chemical Co., st. Louis, Mo.: Swift & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; California Spray 
Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Tan Oil 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Cole Nursery 
Co., Painesville, O.; John Bean Mfg. 
Co., Lansing, Mich.; Friend Mfg. Co., 
Gasport, N. Y.; Sprayer Chemical Co., 
Littleport, N. Y., and National Light 
ning Protection Co., St. Louis, 


NUT GROWING IN ILLINOIS. 


The cultivation of hardy nut trees in 
Illinois has received considerable atten- 
tion from the state experiment station 
and private growers. During the recent 
farm and home week at the University 
of Illinois, nut growing was featured as 
one of the topics for general discussion. 
Dr. A. S. Colby, in charge of nut cul- 
tural work at that institution and vice- 
president of the Northern Nut Growers’ 
Association, discussed the possibilities 
in nut growing in Illinois. The variety 
situation was emphasized, as the success 
of a nut planting is based upon the 
choice of suitable varieties. 

The E. A. Rieh)] farm, Godfrey, IIL, 
established by the late E. A. Riehl, who 
began private experimental work in nut 
culture more than sixty years ago, has 
long been known for its nut plantings, 
especially its chestnut orchards. This 
farm, now in the able hands of Miss 
Amelia Riehl, is still a leader in the 
culture of hardy northern nuts. One of 
the specialties is the propagation of 
the new varieties discovered in recent 
prize nut contests and otherwise. In the 
nursery are 116 varieties of nuts, in- 
eluding forty-four black walnuts, forty- 
nine hickories, pecans and their hybrids, 
as well as a number of butternuts and 
chestnuts. 





VILLAGE NURSERIES, INc., Rochester, 
N. Y., landscape gardening firm, has been 
incorporated by Byron A. Johnson, Ten- 
nessee Valley Trust building. 


THE Shepard Nurseries, Skaneateles, 
N. Y., were awarded first prize at the 
New York state fair, Syracuse, August 
29, for the best exhibit of nursery ma- 
terial suitable for a foundation plant- 
ing, 7x25 feet. 
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BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


— OFFER — 

A GENERAL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
COMPETITIVE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
SPECIALIZING IN 
TAXUS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS 
AND ODD ITEMS YOU ARE UNABLE 
TO OBTAIN ELSEWHERE, 


Ask for Our Price List 











Jackson & Perkins 
Company 
Wholesale Nurseries 


NEWARK 
NEW YORK STATE 











CANADIAN HEMLOCKS 
Sheared, transplanted and bushy 
2 to 64 feet 
Truckload lots or less 


SPRINGDALE NURSERY 
H. C. Beardsley Montour Falls, N. Y. 














PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 














DAPHNE CNEORUM 


Well sheared stock for 
Fall Shipment. 


Write for list. 


EDEN NURSERIES, Eden, New York 


18 miles south of Buffalo on Erie R. R. 
and U. 8S. Route 62. 














Attention, Exacting Buyers! 

2-yr. Apple Trees 

l-yr. Sweet and Sour Cherries 

l-yr. Standard Pears 

1- -yr. Peaches 
2-yr. Catawba Grapevines 

Also “complete assortment of Roses, 

Shrubs and Shade Trees. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES, INC. 


Geneva, New York. 

















Texas Convention 


Landscape Design School Proves Successful 
New, Feature of Annual Meeting at Austin 


The annual meeting of the Texas As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, at the Driskill 
hotel, Austin, was called to order at 10 
a.m. September 7, by President R. P. 
Verhalen. After the president and see- 
retary had made their reports, an inter- 
esting talk on new motor truck legisla- 
tion was given by Carl Hardin, of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Mr. Hardin advocated that Texas 
should pass new truck laws, under 
which all those transporting their own 
goods should have private carrier per- 
mits and an increase in the maximum 
load limits. 

Edward L. Baker, past president of 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men, gave a report on the A. A. N. 
and requested that a special committee 
be appointed to compile a list of grad- 
ing standards, such as used by the 
A. A. N. 

J. Frank Sneed, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., gave a talk on the soil conserva- 
tion service in his state. He stated 
that 19,000,000 trees were being grown 
in Oklahoma in federal nurseries, and 
that anyone, with the exception of 
nurserymen, could buy 22,000 trees and 
would be given 25,000 more. These trees 
ean be purchased at the nominal cost 
of one cent each, 

Luncheon was served at 12:30 in the 
Pink room of the Driskill hotel and 
was an enjoyable affair. About 150 per- 
sons were present and were delightfully 
entertained by songs by Misses Annabel 
and Margaret Murray, of Austin. 


Landscape School. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the entire convention was the land- 
scape design school conducted by W. C. 
King, of San Antonio, on the afternoon 
of the first day. Mr, King’s comments 
related to problems such as the average 
nurseryman has to cope with in every- 
day landscape work. This feature was 
such a decided success that everyone is 


anxious that another school be con 
ducted at the next convention. 
George T. Atkins, of the Austin 


Statesman, gave an informative talk on 
“New Track Salesmanship,” which was 
of special importance to nursery stock 
salesmen. 

Ralph Griffing, of the Griffing Nurs 
eries, Beaumont, brought something new 
to the convention in his color slides of 
flowers and evergreens. He presented 
some colored pictures of azaleas and 
camellias that were excellent. Mr. Grif- 
fing thinks that such slides will prove 
a valuable sales help to nurserymen. 


Second Day. 


On the second day of the meeting 
Mr. Ribble, of the Federal Housing 
Administration, gave a talk on obtain- 
ing funds for landscaping new homes. 

Oscar Gray, of Arlington, gave a 
short talk on the Texas Horticultural 
Society. 

J. Frank Sneed talked on “Trade 
Barriers.” He showed letters from sev- 
eral Oklahoma and Arkansas nursery- 
men asking for a new inspection law, 
under which all shipping of nursery 


stock would be done on a reciprocal fee 
basis. He was followed by J. M. Del 
Curto, chief nursery inspector of Texas, 
who outlined plans for a new inspection 
law of this type. He requested that 
President Verhalen appoint a commit- 
tee to draw up a resolution favoring the 
proposed law, to be presented before 
the coming session of the legislature. 
Some heated discussion on peddlers 
and “nursery stock bootleggers” took 
place during the session. Mrs. Hally 


B. Hampton, of Fort Worth, suggested 
a law permitting local officers authority 
Walter T. McKay, of 


in such cases. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


mittee submitted a resolution opposing 
the sale of nursery stock by govern- 
mental agencies except for experimenta/ 
purposes. The American Association of 
Nurserymen was requested to take steps 
to stop the sale of nursery stock by 
federal government agencies. 


Officers Elected. 


The following officers were recom 
mended by the nominating committee 
and elected by the members: President, 
O. S. Gray, Arlington; vice-president, 
R. P. Verhalen, Scottsville; secretary 
treasurer, Harvey Mosty, Kerrville. 
Members of the executive committee 
chosen were: Gus Lingner, San Antonio; 
J. A. Bostick, Tyler; E. L. Baker, Fort 
Worth; J. M. Ramsey, Austin; C. C. 
Mayhew, Sherman; B. E. Williams, 
Dallas. 

An enjoyable event of the conven 
tion was the old-fashioned western bar 





Officers and Executive Committee Members of Texas Association at Austin Convention 


(B. E,. Williams, Harvey Mosty, J. M. 


c.°C. 


the department of agriculture, sug- 
gested that a fee be collected from all 
truck peddlers at the time the stock 
is inspected. 

One of the most important talks of 
the convention was given by George T. 
Maxon, of Vernon, Tex., on “Govern- 
ment Nurseries,” in which he gave facts 
and figures about their operations. 

The afternoon session was then given 
over to committee reports and the elec- 


Ramsey, 
Mayhew.) 


R. P. Verhalen, Oscar 8S. Gray, Gus Lingner 
& 





becue, held at Howard’s Montopolis 
Nursery. A crowd of 200 attended, and 
all were served with plenty of barbe 
cued meat, pickles, bread, coffee and 
cold drinks. After supper, a western 
style string band played for dancing in 
a pavilion on the grounds. President 
Verhalen was his usual jovial self as 
master of ceremonies. Everyone ex 
tended their thanks to Mr. Howard fo 
the use of his lovely grounds for th« 








tion of officers. The resolutions com- occasion and also thanked Harvey and 
Offered for Fall 1988 and Spring 1939 
at the following low prices: 

Per 10 Per 100 
Ash, American White 8 tol10 ft . 87.50 $65.00 
Ash, American White 10 tol2 ft . 9.00 85.00 
Cherry, Japanese 4 to & ft .. 8.50 75.00 
Cherry, Japanese . & € & -11.00 100.00 
Cherry, Japanese Weeping SO desces - 16.00 145.00 
Elm, American 8 told ft .. 5.00 45. 
Elm, American 10 tol2 ft . 6.50 60.00 
Elm, Chinese Ss ) Se reer > 13.50 125.00 
Maple, Norway tf. era .. 9.00 85. 
Maple, Norway 1% to 2 -in. caliper . 11.00 100.00 
Maple, Norway 2 to 2%-in. caliper . 15.00 140, 
Maple, Schwedler’s zl eS .. 12.50 115.00 
Maple, Schwedler’s 2 ee... Wei “wseos: . 15.06 135.00 
Oak, Pin 2 to 2%-in. caliper . .20.00 175.00 
Plane, Oriental ef 6 ae .. 9.00 85. 
Plane, Oriental a a PO” Godwas . 12.50 115.00 
Poplar, Carolina 2 Geet i werress .. 4.50 40.00 
Poplar, Lombardy Se i wavses . 3.00 22.50 
Willow, Weeping ° #3: 2 . 6.00 50.00 





Other varieties and sizes quoted on request. 
Write for New Complete Wholesale List. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


~ 
2 
" 
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EVERGREENS 


Lining-out stock 
Pfitzer’s Juniper 
Rooted cuttings 
1-year-old 
2-year-old 
Grafted plants 
1-year-old 
2-year-old 
Biota orientalis compacta 
Seedlings and transplanted 
ALSO READY STOCK FOR 
LANDSCAPING in all sizes. 


Ask for complete wholesale price list. 


THE PAUL OFFENBERG 
NURSERY C0. 


1988 E. Livingston Ave. 
Columbus, O. 











RHUBARB ROOTS 


Finest roots we have ever grown. A 
large quantity ready for fall digging. 
Place your order now at our special bar- 
gain prices. Shipment may be made in 


late fall or winter: 
Per1000 Per 5000 
$7 28.00 
40.00 
60.00 
80.00 
100.00 
We also grow a complete line of hardy 
nursery stock. 


Write for quotations. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa. 











CHIEF and LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
RED LAKE CURRANT 


Hardy Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Americana Plum Manchurian Crab 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. *siinsz"* 














SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 


New Carlisle, O. 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














ALTA VISTA NURSERIES, Davenport, lowa 


Transplanted A.R.N. Privet, 18 to 24 ins., 
3 br. up, $25.00; 12 to 18 ins., 3 br. up, $15.00. 
Liners, A.R.N. Privet, 6 to 15 ins., $7.50; 
Spirea Vanhouttei, 9 to 15 ins., $8.00; Spirwa 

9 to 15 ins, $15.00; Philadelphus 
Nivalis, 10 to 18 ins., $12.50; Philadelphus 
Falconeri, 6 to 15 ins., $12.50; Philadelphus 
Gordonianus, 6 to 12 ins., $12.50. These low 
prices per 1006 are based on cash with order— 
packing free. 


Lee Mosty, of Center Point and Kerr- 
ville, who were in charge of the bar- 
becue. The supper was sponsored by 
the T. A. N, and was free to everyone 
attending. 





BLACK LISTING AS LIBEL. 


Members of a given trade may legally 
maintain a credit and collection bureau 
through which delinquencies of debtors 
are reported as a basis for curtailing 
eredit, holds the Pennsylvania Supreme 
court, in the case of J. Hartman & Co. 
vs. Hyman (134 Atlantic Reporter, 
486). But the court said: “Every 
member . . . is bound to know of the 
possible far-reaching effect which may 
result from placing the name of a trader 
on its delinquent debtors’ list, and of 
sending that list to a large number of 
the persons from whom the trader pur- 
chases the goods needed by him in car- 
rying on his business; and hence where, 
as under the plan of this bureau, the 
alleged delinquent is to be given no 
opportunity by it to deny the charge, 
and his past reputation is to be given 
no weight, every member is required to 
exercise great care before he sends in 
a name to be placed on such a list. If 
he does not, he may make himself liable 
for the wrong done.” 





LocaTeD at Jackson, Miss., the Southern 
Florists & Nurseries Supply Co. was in- 
corporated by D. R. Smith and J. B. 
Gerrard recently. 


CuHarRLes R. Coup is starting in the 
nursery business at McKeesport, Pa., 
under the title of Charles R. Coup & 
Bros., at 1611 Bailey avenue. 


L. R. Martin and H. N. Dean have 
established the Northwest Landscape & 
Nursery Co. at 5103 Northeast Mult- 
nomah street, Portland, Ore. 


A LATH HOUSE which cost $800 has just 
been completed by the Milliken Nurseries, 
Claremont, Cal., and construction has be- 
gun on a sales and display room which is 
priced at $1,000. 


SPECIMEN NURSERIES, INc., Yonkers, 
N. Y., designed and arranged a charming 
scene depicting a country estate in minia- 
ture, which was exhibited in the lobby of 
a Searsdale theater. 


T. Kryono, Crichton, Ala., returned 
this month from a trip to Europe that 
extended over more than three months. 
He visited nurseries in England, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. 


KeitH T. HANSEN, landscape architect, 
has become associated with the Knight 
Nursery, Spokane, Wash. Mr. Hansen 
was with the Carl A. Hansen Nursery, 
Brookings, 8S. D., for two years. 


THE large nursery tract operated at 
Greenvale, Nassau county, N. Y., by Lewis 
& Valentine, Roslyn, N. Y., is being sub- 
divided into small home estate plots. The 
property had been used as a nursery for 
the past twenty-five years. 


Tue American Elm Tree Nurseries, 
Chicago, Ill., have been incorporated to 
conduct a nursery business, with an 
authorized capital of 190 shares of pre 
ferred stock of $100 per share and 
1,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. Incorporators are Laureata 
Oakes, Clifford W. Oakes and Abraham 
Kosdon, the last-named being correspon- 
dent, at 201 North Wells street. 





TAXUS 


Taxus cuspidata, propagated from cut- 
tings of the improved dark green strain. 


XX B&B 15 to 18 ins., heavy, from beds, 
ideal for dwarf hedges. 


$60.00 per 100, $550.00 per 1000. 
E 


XXX B&B 18 to 24 ins. 
18 to 24 ins., 


TAXUS HICKSII, 18 to 24 ins. 
$65.00 per 100, $600.00 per 1000. 


Juniperus Depressa Plumosa 


XXX B&B 18 to 24 ins 
Juniperus Chinensis Pfitzeriana 


18 to 24 ins 
2 to 2% ft. 
2% to 3 ft. 


Above prices in lots of 100, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati 


We also have larger Taxus, including 
trimmed specimens up to 4 and 5 ft. high. 


Taxus headquarters—over 100,000 plants. 


THE W. A. NATORP COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











SPECINE 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Evergreens, Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, 
Erosion-Control Plant Materials. 
200 acres of stock in fine condition. 
We invite your inspection. 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 


Fairview, Pa. 
Located on U.S. 20, 12 miles west of Erie. 











BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 


Coniferous Evergreens 
Shrubs —Vines — Creepers 


Write for Advance Wholesale List 
of Lining-out Stock. 


FRASER NURSERIES, Inc. 


P.O. Box 465 Birmingham, Ala. 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Specializing in 
Evergreen Seedlings 
Transplants and Apple Trees 
Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 














Blue, White and Norway 
SPRUCE 


Liners 
Sizes from 2 to 4 years. 


LC. PATTON Shepherd, Mich. 














Answers to Inquiries 


CONTROLLING PEONY BLIGHTS. 


A peony stem affected with some dis- 
ease has been sent. The first indication 
is a wilting of the stem. Shortly it 
turns black and then the leaves shrivel. 
Could this be the so-called mosaic dis- 
ease? What can we do for it? 

Cc. G.—Wis. 

The peony stem sent for inspection was 
infeeted with botrytis blight, according 
to F. F. Weinard. There are three blight 
diseases, botrytis, phytophthora and 
sclerotinia, which are fairly common on 
peonies, the symptoms being quite simi- 
lar. However, it is not necessary to go 
to the trouble of making a detailed 
diagnosis, since the control measures in 
each case are the same. The wet season 
in this section has encouraged diseases 
of this type. They are often epidemic 
during such seasons. 

In effecting a control of these diseases, 
all stalks should be cut close to the 
ground in the fall and burned. If the 
clumps are mulched, the mulch should 
be removed early in the spring in order 
to prevent excessively damp conditions 
about the young, developing stalks. If 
manure is used as a fertilizer, it should 
be worked into the soil and not allowed 
to come into contact with the new 
growth. It is safer not to use manure. 

In cases where severe trouble has been 
experienced during past seasons, it 
would be well to remove the top two 
inches of soil and replace it with fresh 
soil. A sand top-dressing will aid in 
allowing free circulation of air about 
the young shoots and in preventing 
excessive moisture about the stalks. The 
soil may also be sprinkled lightly with 
corrosive sublimate, 1 to 2,000, or with 
chlorophenol mereury preparations, as 
recommended by the manufacturer, to 
kill the spores on the soil surface. 

Prompt removal of infected shoots in 
the spring is advisable in order to pre- 
vent the production of spores. Keeping 
the young growth as it emerges from the 
soil sprayed with Bordeaux mixture is 
often helpful as a preventive measure. 





LEAF SPOT OF IRIS. 


The clump of iris sent is outdoor- 
grown and is the only variety in my 
collection that has become diseased like 
this. I should be glad to hear from you 
advising me what the trouble is and 


also the remedy. E. G.—S. C. 


The iris sent for inspection was in- 
fected with the fungus organism Didy- 
mellina macrospora, which causes the 
disease known as iris leaf spot. Some 
varieties are much more susceptible 
than others to this disease, which would 
account for the fact that but one va- 
riety has been attacked thus far. By 
observing strict sanitary practices and 
spraying with a Bordeaux-Penetrol mix- 
ture, you should be able to clean up 
this disease. 

The fungus overwinters on old in- 
fected leaves; consequently, all old or 
infected foliage should be collected 
and burned in fall. Any leaves that are 
dead or dying in spring should be 
treated similarly. This sanitary prac- 
tice alone will often suffice to control 
the leaf spot disease. 


Spraying with a good fungicide has 
long been advocated, but was not prac- 
tical until the past year or two, when 
a good spreader and sticker was found. 
Previously it was not possible to get 
sufficient coverage on the waxy upright 
foliage to do much good. 

Should spraying seem advisable or 
desirable, use Penetrol at the rate of 
1 to 300 in combination with Bordeaux 
mixture (4-4-50). First, measure out 
the desired quantity of Penetrol and 
place it in a clean container. Then add 
about three times its quantity of clean 
water (be sure it contains no dirt or 
chemicals) and stir thoroughly. The 
two should mix easily, forming an emul- 
sion, which should be added to the 
freshly prepared Bordeaux mixture. 
These should be stirred constantly to 
insure thorough mixing. At the rate 
prescribed, twenty-two ounces, or about 
two-thirds of a quart, of Penetrol will 
be needed for fifty gallons of Bordeaux. 





WEED CONTROL IN FRAMES. 


We grow evergreens from seeds. It is 
necessary to use sterilized soil, plant- 
ing the seeds in beds four feet wide, 
making a 3-inch frame and on the bot- 
tom tacking strong burlap. This is sunk 
into the ground. The idea of the burlap 
is to keep weeds from coming up too 
soon. It rots after a year, and the ever- 
green roots can go down. If we do not 
use something on the bottom of the 
frame, weed seeds will soon come up, 
and it is an everlasting job getting the 
beds clean. What would you recommend 
better than burlap? It must not inter- 
fere with capillary attraction, must 
keep weeds from sprouting and coming 
through and must partly rot after a 
year, so that the young evergreen seed- 
lings can go down deeper for root 
growth. The worst objection to the bur- 
lap is some weed seeds sprout and come 
right through it in a short time. 

L. B. R.—O. 


Regarding this question of seed beds, 
I ean see no great advantage in using 
burlap underneath a layer of soil as 
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suggested. Certainly this will not pre- 
vent the weeds from eoming up in the 
topsoil if any of them remain after 
sterilization. The sterilization practice 
in itself should destroy the majority of 
the weed seeds. My suggestion on this 
would simply be that the soil continue 
to be sterilized and, further, that a layer 
of burlap be placed over the top of the 
seed bed after the seeds are put in. 
Since most of the weed seeds germi- 
nate quickly they will push up through 
the burlap before the seeds of the ever- 
green plants germinate. Consequently, 
just before the plant seeds germinate, 
the burlap can be pulled off, removing 
the majority of the weeds. After the 
seeds are germinated and the young 
seedlings are up one and one-half inches 
or so, it will be well to mulch the seed 
bed with peat. This will have a tend- 
ency to hold moisture in the soil and 
will also keep down the weeds to some 
extent. L. C. Chadwick. 





SPREADER FOR SPRAYS. 


We have been told that the cleansing 
product known as Dreft makes a good 
spreader for insect sprays. Do you have 
any information concerning its use in 
this way? We have in mind using it 
with insecticides for spraying shrubs, 
trees and other outdoor plants. 

R. E. R.—TIll. 


With regard to the use of Dreft as 
an activator or spreader, I should say 
that this material acts only as a 
spreader. It is quite effective and ranks 


Hardy Phloxes 


Finest varieties, field-grown and true to 
name. 








Oriental Poppies 
Twenty varieties, field-grown, 
propagated from divisions. 


Hemerocallis 
Several of the newer varieties. 


Evergreens for Lining Out 
Well established in 2-inch pots. 
Reasonable prices. Send for list. 


HARMON NURSERY 
Prospect, Ohio 








EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 
The Cottage Gardens 


Lansing, Mich. 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. Fine 
quality roots, liberally graded. 
27th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Berlia, Maryland 








HARDY PLANTS 


Per 100 
Delphiniums, Blackmore & Langdon’s, 2-yr..$5.00 


Hardy Carnations, field-grown, red, 
white and yellow 

Shasta Daisy, White Lady, divisions 

Bleeding Heart, 1-yr., clumps 

Columbine, 2-yr., clumps, rainbow blend... 

Violets, Parma and Confederate 

Lilium Tenuifolium, seedlings, 1-yr 


rose, 


Boxwood, rooted cuttings 

Buddieia, tle de France, new red purple, 
l-yr., fleld-grown, 4 ft 

Forsythia, Spectabilis, 1-yr., field-grown.. 


IRIS 


200 varieties, 1 of each, labeled, $15.00; 2 each, 
$25.00; 3 each, $35.00; 6 each, $50.00, 


SMITH GARDENS, Clarkston, Wash. 











PEONIES 


The varieties that the florist wants 
and the ones that will pay dividends. 


LEAVENWORTH NURSERIES 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








-———ASTER MOUNT RAINIER 
Award of Merit 
lie type, large pure white 


8. 
50 per 10; 


Nove-a 
jowers, 

Field-grown plants, 

00 per 

Write for complete wholesale list 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box A 21 Oregon 
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PEACH SEEDS 


nessee Natural Peach Seeds. Run 
6, ooo to 7,000 seeds to the bushel. 1937 
crop. $2.50 per bu. 


APPLE TREES 


Per 100 Per 1000 
25.00 


Apple, Peach, Cherry, Plum, 

Apricot, Pear and Quince. 

Privet, Amoor River North, 
2-year. 

Cornus Florida Rubra, Pink Dog- 
wood. 

Red-Flowering Peach. 

Many other items. 


Get our prices before you buy. 


SLATTON NURSERY CO. 
McMinnville, Tenn. 











@ EVERGREENS—eleven kinds for 
western gardens 


@ RUSSIAN OLIVE 
@ CHINESE ELM 
@ HARDY LILIES 


Peonies, Tulips, Muscari, Hemerocallis, 
Rare Beardless Iris— 


and many others for better gardens for 
your customers and more profits for 
you in our new autumn list. 


May we send you a copy today? 


Frank M. Richard, Jr. 


P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch Est. 1875 Shenandoah, lowa 
A COMPLETE LINE OF GENERAL 
NURSERY STOCK— ASK FOR TRADE LIST 


Send us your WANT LIST for quotations 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 

















COMPLETE STOCK 


Lining-out Evergreens 
and Shrubs 
Write for list. 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


Scotch Grove, Iowa 














JEWELL Whelceale 


Hardy Minnesota - 
Nursery Stock and 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 
Lake City, Minnesota 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-four years 
growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 i STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











in a class with the Dry Aresket 300. I 
have not done a great deal of work with 
Dreft on ornamentals, but results to 
date indicate that one-half pound to 100 
gallons of spray is about as much as 
you would want to use under any con- 
dition. If the water is not really hard, 
half this amount is sufficient. The action 
of Dreft is mechanical, in that it lowers 
the surface tension of the spray solu- 
tion, and it may be used with practi- 
cally all insecticides without difficulty. 
C. C. Compton. 





GRAPES FROM CUTTINGS. 


Please tell me how to start grapes 
from cuttings. I should like to know 
when to cut them, what kind of wood 
to cut from, how to store them and 
what to start them in. 


Grape cuttings of the current sea- 
son’s canes are ordinarily made shortly 
after the leaves have dropped, but be- 
fore severe weather has arrived. Two- 
eye cuttings are commonly employed, 
the lower cut being made just below an 
eye, or joint. If the canes are fairly 
short-jointed, 3-eye cuttings can be 
used to advantage, as they will give 
stronger plants in quicker time. 

The cuttings are ordinarily tied in 
bundles of fifty or 109 and stored over 
winter in sand, moss or sawdust or even 
dry soil, being held in a cold cellar un- 
til spring. Sometimes the bundles are 
buried in frostproof pits outdoors. In 
such case, the bundles are usually 
packed in sand, then covered with soil 
and finally with a deep mulch of leaves 
to keep out frost. However, it is safer 
to store the cuttings in a cellar, as a 
severe winter is likely to cause losses. 
Some growers think better results are 
obtained by storing the cuttings upside 
down, feeling that callusing will be 
hastened by such treatment. In spring, 
the callused cuttings are planted in 
rows in the field as soon as danger from 
frost has passed. 





CREEK TO DRAIN LAND. 


Could I utilize the velocity of a 
near-by creek to drain my property, 
under these conditions? 

A. The elevation of the creek is two 
feet higher than the property to be 
drained. 

B. The velocity of the creek is three 
and one-third feet per second. 

Could I use an injector or create a 
vacuum somehow? 

At present I am using a 6-inch drain 
pipe 550 feet long to drain into the 
creek, but this only works when the 
creek water is below the exhaust of the 
drain. A. N.—Cal. 


There is nothing in the foregoing to 
indicate the amount of water to be 
drained away, but while small quan- 
tities can be handled by an injector, it 
does not appear to be feasible in the 
present case, considering the fact that 
the injector would have to operate 
under a 2-foot head of water. 

In sections where the summer rain 
fall is light, it would seem that a gaso- 
line or, better yet, an electric pump, if 
available, could be used to lift the 
water from the pool into the creek from 
which it would run off. Complete pump- 
ing outfits operated by gasoline engines, 
with a capacity for 250 gallons per 
hour and larger, are available.L. R. T. 





FALL 1938 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 
MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 

Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 
POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 
BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 
to 3 ft. 
a. Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 
. 


APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 
All of above items can be sup- 
plied in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other 
items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875. 











PINUS PONDEROSA 
EXTRA STRONG, 3-year-old, 
$1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
Cash. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 


Evergreen, Colorado 











CHINESE ELM (Ulmus Pumila) 


Hardy strain. Grown under irrigation. 
Good root system. Main leader to tip 
No forks. Now booking orders for fall 
or spring delivery. Samples submitted 
on quantity orders. Prices on request. 


SWINK NURSERY CO. 
Box 152, Swink, Colo. 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Fifty-three trees in following sizes: 19 trees, 
3 to 4 ft.; 31 trees, 4 to 5 ft.; 3 trees, 5 to 6 ft. 
Not marred by trimming or shearing, but beau- 
tiful natural, bushy one, Suitable for fine 
landscape work. On rented grounds, must be 
moved. P what is your beat cash-with-order offer 
for the lot? ‘All B&B, . B. Davenport, Iowa. 


ALTA VISTA eect Davenport, lowa 











VINES, 2-YEAR TRANSPLANTS 


$5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000 
Honeysuckle Halliana 
Bignonia icans 
Evonymus, Wintercreeper 
Vinca Minor, Periwinkle 


SCHNELL’S NURSERIES, Collinsville, Mil 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














For list of 
BOOKS ON TRADE SUBJECTS 


Write to 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 

















Pacifie Coast News 


COST SURVEY COMMITTEE. 


Harold McFadden, president of Horti- 
cultural Industries, Ine., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has named a committee under the 
chairmanship of H. J. Scherer, to work 
on a cost survey for production on orna- 
mentals and a suggested fair price for 
them. The first meeting of the commit- 
tee was called for Wednesday evening, 
September 7 in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

As a working basis for the commit- 
tee’s deliberations, members of the in- 
dustries have furnished information on 
retail sales cost, based on each $1,000 
of retail plant sales. These costs are 
divided into the following classifica- 
tions, all of which are taken into con- 
sideration: Rent, sales office and build- 
ings; depreciation on sales buildings; 
labor for maintaining plants when sal- 
able and prior to sale; water and fer- 
tilizer for maintaining plants prior to 
sale;  salesmen’s’ salaries; salaries; 
assembly and delivery; gasoline, oil, 
auto repairs for delivery; depreciation, 
sales and delivery automobiles; light 
and heat, sales office; collection costs; 
insurance, liability, fire, property dam- 
age, compensation, social security, job 
insurance; interest paid; stationery and 
postage, including price lists, catalogues, 
sales books, envelopes, ete.; advertis- 
ing; telephone; association dues, etc.; 
taxes and licenses; bad debts; replace- 
ments; discarding overgrown stock, and 
bookkeeping. 

Labor of planting on retail orders and 
construction labor on planting jobs is 
deducted from sales volume before cal- 
culating the sales cost, while all fer- 
tilizer, peat, seeds, insecticides, con- 
struction materials and other accessory 
sales are deducted from sales volume 
before figuring the sales cost, so that 
the sales cost is definitely figured on the 
sale of plants only. 

A representative group of California 
nurserymen comprise the fair price 
committee, as follows: 


John Armstrong, Armstrong Nurseries, 
Ontario. 

R. 8. Adkinson, Adkinson Nursery, Santa Ana. 

A. M. Adachi, La Fleur de Pico Nursery, West 
Los Angeles. 

A. M. Blanding, Blanding Nurseries, Santa Ana. 

H. T. Campbell, Campbell Horticultural Co., 
Santa Barbara. 

Louis Deigaard, Deigaard Nurseries, Monrovia. 

Tom Edwards, Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Monte- 


llo 
R. W. Hamsher, Los Angeles. 


Inc., 


Frank Hunt, San Felipe Nurseries, San Ber- 
nardino. 

Jean M. C. James, Bel-Air, West Los Angeles. 

Bert T. Kallman, Kallman's Garden Nursery, 
Santa Barbara. 

K. Kamada, Sun Nurseries, Los Angeles. 

Frank Kobata, Western Nursery, Alhambra. 

K. Komai, Westgate Nursery, West Los An- 
geles. 

George Marshall, 
Angeles. 

Einar Matson, Moore's Nursery, Inglewood. 

Harold Merriman, Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, 
Ltd., Pasadena. ‘ 

Peter Mordigan, Mordigan Evergreen Nurseries, 
San Fernando. 

S. Nishida, West Adams Nursery, Los Angeles. 

A. Pastor, Pastor Nursery, Inglew bp 

Ray Page, Beverly Hills Nurseries, Beverly 


Hills. 
_Paul M. Pack, Sherman Oaks Nursery, Van 


The Garden Center, Los 


Nuys. 
Harry Rosedale, Monrovia Nursery Co., Mon- 


. Tanner, Rancho Santa Fe. 

M. Uyematsu, Star Nurseries, Inc., Montebello. 

Richard Westcott, Paul J. Howard's Horticul- 
tural Establishment, Los Angeles. 

Frank Yoshimura, Mission Nursery & Florist, 
San Gabriel. 

Tom Yamamoto, Tom's Nursery, Hawthorne. 

Jack Zillman, Page Nursery Co., Chino. 





SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


Walter Dimm, Portland, Ore., was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Central 
California Nurserymen’s Association at 
the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Septem- 
ber 15. Mr. Dimm showed pictures 
which he took on his trip last spring to 
Europe. 

O. M. Morris, Van Nuys, who oper- 
ated a seed store and nursery in Los 
Angeles for thirty years before retir- 
ing, celebrated, with Mrs. Morris, their 
golden wedding anniversary this week. 
Roses were the hobby of Mr. Morris, 
whose sons, Albert B. and Theodore J. 
Morris, have made the Western Rose 
Co. nationally famous, as it grows over 
150 acres of rosebushes in the San 
Fernando valley each season. Albert B. 
Morris is president of the California 
Association of Nurserymen. 

Thirty-two of the rare Melaleuca 
Leucadendra trees will be planted along 
North Benton way, between Berkeley 
and Effie streets, according to the park 
commission. The tree is a native of 
Australia; has flower clusters of creamy 
white to pink color, which bloom from 
June to October in southern California, 
and is well adapted for street planting. 

Apropos of the discussion locally re- 
garding the state requirement that re- 
tail florists selling potted plants have 
individual nursery licenses rather than 
branch nursery licenses supplementary 
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to the main nursery license taken out by 
Southern California Floral Industries, 
Ine., J. Lee Hewitt, chief of the bureau 
of nursery service, advised The Review’s 
representative of a recent opinion from 
the office of the attorney general, con- 
taining the following paragraph: “In 
view of this legislative intent, I am 
of the view that the business of selling 
nursery stock at any location other 
than the main location of a nursery 
business, in order to be a ‘branch sales 
yard, store or sales location,’ as those 
terms are used in section 120, must be 
owned by the owner of the business 
at the main location and must be con- 
ducted in the name of and for the ac 
count of such owner.” Mr. Hewitt 
states this gives a clear-cut and author- 
itative definition of a branch nursery 
business, which will be useful in deter- 
mining where branch licenses are per- 
missible. 





PLANT CARPET FOR FAIR. 


The planting of the magic carpet, 
part of the $1,500,000 horticultural and 
landscaping program for the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition, 
has started on Treasure island. Bril- 
liant hills of mesembryanthemums, lu- 
pines and California poppies will be 
woven into a 25-acre Persian rug to 
make what is said to be the largest deco- 
rative flower garden ever planted. This 
spectacular carpet, which will be visible 
from the hills of San Francisco, will 
parallel the mammoth exhibition palaces 
which face San Francisco, running from 
the island ferry slips on the north to the 
Port of the Trade Winds on the south. 

Some of the flowers will be blooming 
within three weeks and by fail the floral 
rug will be in full bloom, declared 
Julius L. Girod, the exposition’s di- 
rector of horticulture, who designed the 
novel planting. Meanwhile, the trans- 
planting of 3,000 large trees to Treasure 
island is progressing, with 500 already 
in place, Mr. Girod reported. They are 
being planted at the rate of forty to 
fifty a day. 

A planting of giant palm trees on the 
western front of the island will soon be 
completed. The planting of eucalypti 
in the Court of Flowers has also been 
started. Completed jobs include the 
planting of twenty-four matched Irish 
yews in the Court of the Moon and sev- 
eral score olive trees along the Avenue 
of Olives. 

The practical application of farm 
chemicals will be dramatically demon- 
strated in an exhibit by the Dow Chem- 





PERMA-LABELS (Trade Mark) 


Permanent Metal Labels for labeling trees, shrubs, roots and small bundles of seedlings or transplants, etc. 
Bury them, submerge them, expose them to weather or storm—They do not rust, corrode nor deteriorate. 


Pat. Appl’d For 


There are five easy ways to attach to all caliper stock. 
Write on them with an ordinary pencil for permanent record. 
PERMA-LABELS can be ordered embossed one or three lines type at slightly higher prices. 


Write for samples and literature. Mention quantity interested in for Quantity Prices. 


PERMA TAG & LABEL CO. 


Box A23 


PERMA-LABELS cut your labeling costs in half. 





PERMA-LABELS 


Trial box of 1000 
Prepaid for only $2.45 











Creston Sta., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ge Oregon-grown 
ROSEBUSHES 


roy 


List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
ROSES 
Send us your list of wants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Grown right and packed right 


Combination carloads to eastern distributing 
points save you on freight. 














New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 














HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 














MANETTI 
Dormant Buds 
Multifiora Japonica, rooted cuttings. 
Quince stocks and seedlings. 


ENSCHEDE NURSERY 
Hillsboro, Ore. 











FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Apolo, 3/16-in. 
French Pear, 3/16-in. 

Plum, \-in. 
These are wel] graded, sturdy, healthy seedlings. 
on which we do =, own budding and are sure to 
please. Supply limited. 


. R. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. A—Manchester, Conn. 














ical Co, at the 1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition on San Francisco 
bay. Of particular interest to Califor- 
nia visitors will be a demonstration of 
compounds developed primarily for 
citrus growers. Another section of the 
exhibit will show how millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of chemicals are made each 
year from the ocean and from dead 
lakes. The Dow organization devotes 
its chief interest to the manufacture of 
synthetic chemicals, which are sold to 
other chemical manufacturing firms. 

An entirely new landscape effect has 
been planned and many new features 
have been added to the eighth annual 
San Mateo county fiesta, which will be 
held at Bay Meadows, San Mateo, from 
September 21 to 25. The main and 
mezzanine floors of both the clubhouse 
and grandstand will be used for the 
floral and agricultural displays. On 
the main floor and entrances to the 
grandstand will be artistic exhibits by 
nurseries and commercial growers, pri- 
vate estates, professional horticultural 
associations and leading florists of the 
community. The south end of the 
clubhouse main floor will be decorated 
by outstanding retail florists. Enter- 
tainment will include a rodeo, compar- 
able to the largest held in the state, 
which will be presented September 23 
to 25. Stewart Edward White, author, 
is collaborating with Director Iou Ashe 
and the pageant committee in bringing 
to life the traditions of early Califor- 
nia in a brilliant pageant to be pre- 
sented each evening. 





OAKLAND’S PARK PROJECT. 


According to announcements, one of 
the most. beautiful and unusual city 
parks in the United States will be lo- 
cated in Oakland, Cal., upon the com- 
pletion of the newly inaugurated 
Heights-Sequoia park W. P. A. pro- 
gram, costing $690,000. William Hoff- 
man is president of the board of park 
directors. 

Combining the historic 63-acre Joa- 
quin Miller estate with Oakland’s 182- 
acre redwood forest, the project will 
provide a unified recreation area with 
pienie ground, a swimming pool, an out- 
door theater, gardens, bridle paths, foot- 
paths and roads. All the natural char- 
acteristics of the area will be preserved 
in the scheme of the project. 

Plans drawn up by William Penn 
Mott, Jr., landscape architect, include 
for the park all the possible beauties of 
modern landscaping. In the present 
plans, the zoo will be removed and in its 
place a huge swimming pool will be 
constructed, fashioned to blend in with 
its natural surroundings. Another out- 
standing feature will be the outdoor 
theater, planned to have a seating ca- 
pacity of 3,500. The job, to be placed 
in the hands of Edgar M. Sanborn, city 
park forester, will take two and one- 
half years to complete. 





IMPROVEMENTS at the grounds of 
Charles Malmo Nursery & Landscape 
Service, Fourth avenue and Denny way, 
Seattle, Wash., includes a retail garden 
store and a driveway, with parking facili- 
ties for fifty automobiles. This location 
on a main highway is favorable for au- 
tumn business, and Clark P. Malmo is 
preparing for it. The removal of 60,000 
plants from leased land to the 3-acre tract 
owned just east of the university campus 
on Twenty-fifth avenue has just been 
completed. 
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Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 


A complete line of 
Nursery Stock and 
Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 











CONTRACT 
GROWERS ONLY 


We do not grow for open mar- 
ket, either retail or wholesale, 
therefore do not compete with 
our contractors. This permits 
early and prompt shipments. 
Let us quote you on Apple 
Grafts, Chinese Elm and Hack- 
berry Seedlings. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 











SEEDLINGS 


MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 
4 to 12 inches (row run), $20.00 per 1,000 


EUROPEAN MOU NTAIN ASH 


2 to 3 “ 
3 to 4 ft., $25.00 per 
4 to 5 ft., $35.00 per 1,000 
5 to 6 ft., $50.00 per 1,000 
DOGWOOD (PACIFIC NUTTALLII) 
12 to 18 inches, $5,00 per 100; 
$40.00 per 1,000 


ENGLISH HOLLY 
2 to 3 inches, $5.00 per 100; 
$40.00 per 1,000 
250 at 1,000 rate. 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
“Pioneer Nursery of the Northwest” 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruit Tree and Chinese 

Elm Seedlings. 
Car lot advantages to all points east 
Send for our Trade List. 














ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 














PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 
John Holmason, Prop. 
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ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society’s regis- 
tration committee has approved ap- 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these regis- 
trations has been sent to rose organiza- 
tions in foreign countries and trade 
papers. 

If no objections are raised before 
October 20, 1938, the registration of 
these names will become permanent. 


World's Fair. Polyantha. Seedling of Dance 
of Joy and Crimson Glory. ted by Wil- 
helm Kordes’ Sohne, Sparri P Ge! ; 
introduced by Jackson & Perkins ., Newark, 
N. ¥. The plant is described as upright, bushy, 
with leathery, normal en, abundant foliage. 
Flowers open three to four inches, with twenty 
to twenty-five petals; deep crimson blooms 
of moderate fragrance, blooming freely in clus- 
ters. 

Ronsard. Hybrid tea. A cross of Oonrad F. 
Meyer x seedling of Austrian Copper. Originated 
by Jean Gaujard, Isere, France; introduced by 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. Described 
as a vigorous plant with abundant leathery foliage, 
hardy, bearing medium-size flowers with twenty- 
five petals of red and yellow Capucine. It has a 
moderate fragrance, and flowers are borne sev- 
eral together. A profuse bloomer, Ronsard is 
claimed to be distinct because of color and rugged 
hardiness and freedom of bloom. 

George C. Thomas, Jr. Climbing hybrid tea. 
ge F Bloomfield Completeness x Attrac- 
tion. ginated by the late Capt. George C. 
Thomas, Jr., Beverly Hills, Cal., and introduced 
by Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. Re- 
ported as a climbing or pillar rose with light 
green, glossy foliage, probably fairly hardy. 
Single flowers are two to three inches in diameter, 
with one row of petals ranging from cream yel- 
low to lemon. It has moderate, spicy fragrance 
and blooms singly and in clusters. The intro- 
ducers compare the rose with Mermaid and be- 
lieve the new rose to be a better bloomer with 
more beautiful foliage. 

California Beauty. Hybrid tea. Seedling of 
Dame Edith Helen x Hollywood. Originated by 
Joseph Protetti, San Leandro, Cal., to be intro- 
duced by himself. It is described as of upright 
growth, leathery foliage, blooming freely with 
full flowers five to five and one-half inches across, 
with sixty-five to seventy petals. The color is 
deep pink, fragrance strong, and flowers are borne 
singly. e bloom in comparison with Dame 
Edith Helen is said to be a deeper, brighter pink, 
a stronger grower and a more free bloomer. 

Polaris. Climber. Seedling of Rosa Wich- 
uraiana x R. setigera x R. foetida bicolor. Orig- 
inated by M. H. Horvath, Mentor, 0., to be in- 
troduced by the Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, 
0. Described as a climbing plant with shiny, 
light green foliage, extremely free and very 
hardy It has flat blooms two and one-half 
inches across, with forty crested, wavy petals. 
The color is pure snow white, and the originator 
believes it to be the most fragrant rose to date. 
Flowers are borne in clusters. 

Thornless Beauty. Hybrid tea. Is said to be 
a sport of Better Times. discovered by N. Grillo, 
Milldale, Conn., and to be introduced by himself. 
The plant is described as upright with abundant, 
leathery foliage, blooming profusely. The flower 
is described as medium large, four inches across, 
with a full, high center and over fifty petals. 
The color is light crimson and fragrance mod- 
erate. Said te bloom singly, it is different in 
color and foliage from Better Times and is 
without thorns. 

Climbing Duquesa de Penaranda. Climbing by- 
brid tea. Said to be a sport of Duquesa de 
Penaranda discovered by the Western Rose Co., 
San Fernando, Cal., and to be introduced by 
it. Described as a strong climber with 
glossy foliage, not hardy, with large flowers of 
thirty-five petals. The color is apricot and pink 
and the flower has no fragrance. Flowers are borne 
singly and are described as being identical with 
those of the parent. 


R. Marion Hatton, See’y. 





PATENT PLANT PROPAGATION. 


Four patents numbered upward from 
2,129,598 have been issued to P. W. Zim- 
merman and A. E. Hitcheock, assignors 
to Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Ine., Yonkers, N. Y.. under 
date of September 6, on applications 
filed April 1, 1936, apd March 17, 1937, 
according to information from Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Woodworth, patent law- 
yers, Chicago. 

These patents cover “the improve- 
ment in propagating plants from cut- 
tings and the like, which comprises the 
step of inducing root growth” by im- 
mersing basal ends of cuttings or sub- 
jecting cuttings to the action of various 
chemical substances. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Two new patents of interest to nurs- 
erymen were issued by the United States 
Patent Office, July 5, according to in- 
formation from Rummler, Rummler & 
Woodworth, patent lawyers, Chicago. 

John Simeone, Hartford, Conn., was 
issued a patent for a tree ball binder, 
patent 2,122,663, which is described by 
the patent office as follows: A plant 
ball binder including bottom rings, a 
plurality of segmental holding members 
intermediate of the rings, flexible means 
interconnecting one ring with said mem- 
bers, and adjustable tensioning means 
securing the other ring with said mem- 
bers. 

John Williamson, Winford, Salem, 
Va., was issued a patent for a means 
of treating trees, patent 2,122,734, which 
is described as: A means for treating 
trees comprising a split circular band 
of resilient spring material having sub- 
stantially horizontally arranged pointed 
parts extending inwardly from'its lower 
edge, the points of which are adapted 
to penetrate parts of the tree when the 
band is placed around a part of the 
trunk thereof, the ends of the band 
overlapping, said band and the pointed 
members forming a container for a 
freezing medium and a cover member, 
formed of waterproof and heat-insulat- 
ing material having an intermediate 
part extending around the band and its 
end portions extending well below and 
above the band with the terminals of 
said end portions encircling portions of 
the tree trunk above and below the 
band, straps encircling said terminals 
for holding the same against said 
portions of the trunk and means for 
holding said intermediate portions of 
the covering member against the band. 





MOTZ BROTHERS’ RISE. 


The extent of the nurseries estab- 
lished by the two Motz brothers in the 
seventeen years they have been in busi- 
ness near Orenco, Ore., was told in a 
recent issue of the Hillsboro Argus. 

Born in Roumania, the two brothers 
were brought to this country while still 
young. John started working for the 
old Oregon Nursery Co., at Orenco, at 








IF YOU plant 
Tennessee 


Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1937 crop. 
6000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel (50 Ib.) 
Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Winchester, Tennessee 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


the age of 8, while his older brother, 
Ted, began his career there at 13. In 
1921 they started their own nursery. 
At present Ted has most of the fruit 
tree stock and a portion of the orna- 
mental material on his 40-acre tract, on 
Brooks hill, near Skyline boulevard. 
John still maintains the Orenco nursery, 
renting land in the neighborhood fo: 
growing roses, fruit trees and other 
items. One 6-acre field is devoted to 
Manetti and multiflora rose stocks. 


PLANT PATENTS. 


The following new plant patents, ac- 
cording to Rummler, Rummler & Wood- 
worth, Chicago patent lawyers, were is- 
sued recently. 


No. 286. Rose. H. Hofmann, Jacksonville, Ill. 
A variety of rose plant in which the bloom is sub- 
stantially uniform, deep carmine, consistently 
regular in form, with petals somewhat crinkled 
at their outer edges; stems bearing a few garnet- 
colored thorns; sepals water green on the inside. 
except the tips which are a slate-violet color, and 
having foliage of a dark shade of green on the 
upper side of the leaves and of a slate-violet color 
underneath, shading toward the main leaf rib to 
smoke gray. 

No, 287. Rose. M. H. Horvath, Mentor, 0. A 
rose distinguished by the lively brilliant rose- 
= flowers having a lighter center with an 
ridescent orange undertone, wavy and crested 
petals forming cup-like, semidouble flowers, dis- 
tinctive floriferous character, hardy and vigor- 
ous-growing plant with rich dark green foliage 
and a stem growth excellent for cutting of flowers. 

No. 288. Rose. M. H. Horvath, Mentor, 0. A 
rose distinguished by its bardy and sturdy char- 
acteristics, its shrub growth and appearance, its 
deep rich green foliage abundantly produced and 
its cluster-borne cerise wers with a center of 
pronounced light yellow. 

No. 289. Rose plant. J. N. Meadowcroft, Ken 
nett Square, Pa., assignor to J. H. Thompson's 
Sons, Kennett Square, Pa. The new and distinct 
variety of hybrid tea rose plant, characterized 
particularly by its strong and prolific growth and 
its blooms of distinctive brilliant color and velvety 
aspect. 

No. 200. Peach tree. Luther Burbank, de 
ceased, late of Santa Rosa, Cal., by Elizabeth 
Waters Burbank, executrix, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
assignor to Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo. A new and distinct variety 
of double-flowering peach tree which produces 
large double blossoms of a clear pink color that 
does not readily fade, and edible fruit. 

No. 291. Peach tree. Luther Burbank, de- 
ceased, late of Santa Rosa, Cal., by Elizabeth 
Waters Burbank. executrix, Santa Rosa, Cal.. 
assignor to Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo. A new and distinct variety 
of double-flowering peach tree characterized as 
to novelty by its hardiness and the large-size dou 
ble roselike flowers of deep crimson color fol 
lowed by edible fruit. 








Seedling Peach Pits 


A bountiful crop 
— Lower prices 


Our pits compare favorably 
with the best. 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Ga. 











LAWN GRASS SEED 


100 Ibs. 


Velvet Lawn Mixture 

Kentucky Bluegrass, extra fine... 
Redtop, fancy silver seed 
American Rye Grass 


A. H. Hummert Seed Co. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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DREER’S 


Autumn 
Wholesale Catalogue 


Every up-to-date nurseryman 
should have a copy of this in- 
teresting and helpful 68-page 
catalogue. More complete 
than ever—Dreer Quality 
Bulbs, Seeds, Greenhouse 
Plants, Climbers, Ferns, 
Roses, Perennial Plants and 
Sundries. Write for your free 
copy today. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















We are collectors of 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann's Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
BLACK HILLS SPRUCE. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
PINUS FLEXILIS. Limber Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. 


We are booking orders for new crop 
seed to be ready at suitable time. 


Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


Montana. 











Iron Mountain Evergreen Co. 
Collectors of Pine Tree Seeds 


Per Ib. 
- $5.50 


Offer this year's crop. 
Pinus Resinosa, Norway or Red... 
Pinus Strobus, White 
Pinus Banksiana, Jack 


Write for samples. 


IRON MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 














NORTH DAKOTA SEEDS 


ee > — > eet 


Juniperus wari... 
} — - ‘ritebata. (Aromatic Sumac) 

pe aan mm suceulenta, Juniperus os Prunus 
virginiana and Shepherdia 


E, C, MORAN 
Medora, N. D. Summer address Gorham, N. D. 











MAZZARD PITS, clean 


Also special quotations — 
APPLE. OLIVE AND 
NORWAY MAPLE SEED. 


COLUMBIA BASIN NURSERY 


Wenatchee, 











SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


A. C. Elson, landscape architect of 
the University of Kansas, spoke on 
“Landscaping the Farm Home” at a 
meeting of the Junior Judgers 4H Club, 
August 14, four miles west of Ottawa. 
Kan., to which all county 4H clubs were 
invited. Mr. Elson stressed the im- 
portance of planned landscaping and 
the use of native materials. 

The Wayside Flower Garden, Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo., formerly owned by 
Mrs. J. W. Hitt, has been purchased by 
Mrs. Maude E. Deck. 

Ralph Lake, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lake and their nephew, David Lake, of 
the Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia., made a trip to California in August, 
ealling on the trade en route. One 
of the objects of the trip was to inspect 
nursery stock being grown for them 
on the western coast. This wholesale 
firm also grows stock in Kansas, Texas, 
Alabama, Ohio and New York. 

Arthur E. Willis, president of the 
Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Willis, returned re 
eently from a trip to Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico and Colorado. 

Rhea R. McCandliss, Hortensia, has 
acquired two lots facing Wayne avenue 
and backing up to her residence at 
1134 High avenue, to give sufficient 
room for the autumn work. 

R. L. Baker, of the Empire Farm & 
Nursery, Baileyton, Ala., recently 
visited nurseries in Iowa and Kansas, 
returning by way of Arkansas, where 
he also made some calls. Mr. Baker 
reports an excellent growing season in 
Alabama. 

Paul C. Pritchard, Ottawa, Kan., en- 
joyed a fishing trip in Colorado with his 
brother, Neil. 

Mrs. Elnora Nettleship, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., reports that her father, 
W. E. Rey, is recovering from a severely 
wrenched back received in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Out-of-state nurserymen who attended 
the Nebraska nurserymen’s field day at 
Omaha, September 8, were: Charles 
Nelson and Charles Scott, of the Prairie 
Garden Nursery, McPherson, Kan.; 
Harold 8. Crawford, Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottawa, Kan.; Harley J. Deems and 
C. C. Smith, Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City, Ia.; E. 8. Weleh, Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., and 
H. N. Dybvig, of the Dybvig Nurseries, 
Ine., Colton, 8. D. 





FOUR-COLOR OFFSET JOB. 


Forward steps in merchandising nurs- 
ery stock and other horticultural prod- 
ucts are constantly apparent. Some are 
in methods of printing, and others are in 
sales ideas. The fall planting book just 
sent to retail customers by the Earl E. 
May Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia., presents 
two. 

Half of the sixteen pages are printed 
by 4-color offset process, used for the 
first time by this firm. It is a consider- 
able improvement over methods of color 
offset work hitherto seen. 

A sales idea is an offer of Dutch bulbs 
to represent Walt Disney’s Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs in flowers. Hap- 
pily, there is no effort to rename any 
plants, but each of these characters rep- 
resents a dozen of a variety of Dutch 
bulb in an offer of ninety-six, Snow 
White being represented by Zwanenburg 
tulips, Grumpy by red fritillaria, ete. 
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PERENNIAL SEED 


Ornamental perennials, so readily 
and economically grown from 
seed, are becoming increasingly 
appreciated. Our sales of this 
seed to the trade surprisingly in- 
dicate it. Through our Trial 
Grounds and wide connections 
with seed growers, we are in a 
favorable position to supply your 
wants in this growing line. 


al 


WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 








-—— FRESH CROP SEED— 
Dicentra Eximia — Plumy Bleeding Heart 
% oz., 50c; oz., $1.50; % Ib., $5.00 


We are also gathering from our own 
nurseries, and receiving from specialists, 
fresh seeds of all the leading varieties, 
for instance: 

Delphinium Cliveden Beauty 
Improved strain of Belladonna. Our own 
seed just L eres 

oz., $1.20; % Ib., $4.00; Ib., $15.00 
Delphin jum Good Value Hybrids 
From finest English and American 
— 
% ot., G0c; oz., $2.00; % Ib., $6.00 
Special prices for present only. 
Yrite for complete catalogue. 


THE MARTIN-PRATT SEED CO. 


Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 








QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Our new wholesale price list out- 
lines a choice assortment of 
Tulips, Hyacinths and Daffodils. 
Muscari, Crocus, Scillas, etc. 
Dutch, Spanish and English Irises. 
Madonna and Regal Lilies. 
Miscellaneous hardy Lilies. 
Peonies, Phloxes and other peren- 


nials. 
Gladioli and Dahlias. 
A copy of our list is free upon request. 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 











LILY BULBS AND SEED 


Write today for your copy of our 1938 
Fall catalogue and trade price lists con- 
taining cultural information and com- 
plete descriptions of over 100 varieties 
of Domestic and Imported Lilies and 
Lily seeds. 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Grower & Importer 


Oswego, Oregon 











FALL BULBS 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi,Crocus, etc. 
Send for Price List ready now. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 
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CIRCULATE 
YOUR 
PRICE LIST 


-00@@@ Oeee-. 












To the nurseryman, the num- 
ber of names on a mailing list 
is not so important as the kind 
of buyers they represent. 








To make more sales the com- 
ing season, you want to put 
your price list in the hands of 
more persons interested in buy- 
ing stock you have to sell, and 
in the quantities you want to 
sell it. 














You will agree that the sub- 
scribers to the American Nurs- 
eryman represent the most alert 
and important individuals in the 
field—tor those persons are the 
first to recognize the usefulness 
: of a trade paper. 










! If you agree to that, it is obvi- 
ous that the 3,500 names reached 
by each issue of this magazine 
represent the best mailing list of 
nurserymen there is. 









If your price list is not ex- 
tensive, or you wish to feature 
a limited number of items, a 
page advertisement in this mag- 
azine may be considerably more 
productive — and at the same 
time less expensive—than print- 
ing, addressing and mailing a 
° folder you send out to the whole- 
' sale trade. One such full-page 
advertisement in this issue will 
show you how it may be done. 


One full page costs $60.00 
for one insertion, one-half page 
$30.00 and one-third page (one 
full column) $20.00. If you 
carry a card in other issues to 
draw inquiries the year around 
the price is less on a term order. 



















It may mean more sales to 
you—at less expense—to try this 
medium of circulating your price 
| list. If you tell us what you 







have to offer, we shall be glad to 
study your problem and make 
recommendations. 






Better start in time — let us 
hear from you now. 
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American NursERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















CENTURY-OLD HOUSE AS OFFICE. 


Using Old Homestead as the trade 
name for their stock, the Richards Gar- 
dens, Plainwell, Mich., perennial spe- 
cialists, are on the land Calvin White 
in 1832 took up from the government for 
his farm. For a time he lived in the 
hollow of a tree. A house Farmer White 
built in 1844 still stands; it is 18x40 
feet and of early American construction 
and has been converted into offices by 
the Richards Gardens. Mr. White’s old 
account book discloses that when the 
house was built carpenter work was 
$1.50 per day, paid for with pork at the 
rate of 4 cents per pound, and white 
pine boards of the best grade were $12 
per thousand feet. 

In 1847, a red brick section was added, 
the first building being used as a kitchen 
and woodshed. The brick part is now 
the Red Brick tavern, and it stands on 
a natural divide, the water from the 
north side of the roof draining into the 
Gun river, while that from the south 
flows into the Kalamazoo. The frame 
section, which was moved behind the 
barn twenty-five years ago, is the oldest 
building in Allegan county. In recondi- 
tioning the frame building for offices, 
more space being made necessary by 
greatly increased business, the Richards 
Gardens retained the old architecture. 





Frank C. Hitt Nursery, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated by Bouvier 
& Beale, 165 Broadway, with 100 shares, 
no par value. 


Since the death of the late D. M. 
Andrews, Boulder, Colo., the nursery is 
being managed by Miss Mollie Marriage. 
She was engaged to operate the business 
in the absence of Philip Andrews, son 
of the late owner, who is in South 
America on an engineering project that 
will take four or five years. 








FOR SALE 


Well established nursery, western 
Pennsylvania, with two branches; stock 
largely evergreens of better quality. 
On account of ill health will sacrifice 
one or all locations. 

Address No. 101, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ii. 











HELP WANTED 


Man to work in landscape department 
of established nursery; must have expe- 
rience and produce results. Give refer- 
ence and state age. Address No. 103, 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, I11. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Apple Trees, 2-year, prices very reasonable. 
Naugher Nursery, Chase, Ala. 
Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 

Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 

Hemlock, 8 to 12 ft.; Austrian Pine, Jack 
Pine, Oak, Honey Locust, American and Mo- 
line Elm. 

Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 

Small Fruit Plants, Grapes, Currants, Rasp- 
berries, Dewberries, Blackberries, Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Gladiolus bulbs, Strawberries and 
Grape cuttings. 

Prices on request. 
Jos. W. Rambo, Bridgman, Mich. 

Cotoneaster Divaricata, spreading cotone- 
aster, from 2-in. pots, $10.00 per 100. Evony- 
mus, Patens and Radicans, from 2%-in. pots, 
$7.00 per 100. Prices are f.o.b. Kansas City. 
Terms: Cash or c.o.d. 
GI k Bros., 6119 Agnes, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Nursery 
SUPPLIES 











Tools and Labels 
IMPLEMENTS 
Spraying Equipment 
TUBS—Chinese 
Insecticides 
FERTILIZERS 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 
Send for Free Catalogue 











it new 


. - « 1335 
W. Randolph St. 











“RED STAR” RAFFIA 


Prices per Ib. aaa per Ib. 


» escces 20c 100 ib 13¢ 
b edeus lée 1 aie "(225 Ibs.) . Ile 
L ecces 15e 3 bales 10% 
b ccess I4c_ 5 bales 


Special prices on larger quantities 


Dyed Raffia in fifteen good colors 
Genuine Reed in all sizes 
Send for latest price list 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Direct Importers of Raffia 
DRESHER, PA. 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, lowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

North 


Mathews-Eggert Nursery, Muskegon 
Mich.—A ted folder as wholesale peies lie list 
for fall 1 spring 1989, of lining-out Mitock in- 
cluding Norway spruce, Oriental azbor-vite and 
Japanese table pine. 

Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn.—A 16-page 
aged listing = ies ‘native wild flowers, 
lox, allis, lilacs and 





poresaiais. 

Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.—A 
rinted wholesale trade list for fall 1938 lists 
ardy native lilies, orchids, ferns, aquatic and 
bog plants, wild flowers, deciduous speee. shrubs 
and evergreens collected by I. L. Willia 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Paleview. Pa.— 
A 32-page booklet as fall 19388 wholesale list of 
general nursery stock, including evergreens, orna- 
mentals, deciduous shrubs, vines and perennials. 

Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co., Shenandoah, 
la.—A 16-page catalogue of seeds and nursery 
stock for fall 1938. Listed are fruit trees, orna- 
mentals, shrubs, perennials, tulips, peonies and 
field seeds. 

Earl E. ., Shenandoah, Ia.—A 16- 
page booklet with the cover in color and many 
color illustrations featuring Dutch bulbs, eutipa, 
hyacinths, delphinium and early-flowering spring 
offers a special ‘‘Snow 
warfs"’ collection. 


novelties. The envelo 
White and hn Seven 

Or wer Gard Carterville, Mo.—An 
8-page ‘Paw phiet is the annual catalogue for au- 
tumna 1 and spring and summer 1 of this 
firm. Listed are narciesi, tulips, peonies, irises 
and miscellaneous plants and seeds. 

Springbrook Nursery, South Haven, Mich.— 
Two mimeographed sheets as fall 1388 price list 
of perennials and bulbs 

Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y¥.—Booklet as 
wholesale price list of seeds for nurserymen, in- 
cluding new items such as Russell lupines, rare 
barberry, runnerless strawberries, ginseng and 
goldenseal. 

Milliken Iris Gardens, Pasadena, Cal.—Folder 
announcing fall clearance sale of California-grown 
irises. 

W. B. Olarke & Co., San Jose, Cal.—Mimeo- 
graphed sheet of tree roses for eastern customers. 

Tingle Nursery Oo., Pittsville, Md.—<A 48- 
page booklet as fall 1088 wholesale price list 
of lining-out and specimen stock, including straw- 
berry plants, azaleas, boxwood, taxus, lilacs and 
hardy perennials. 

Kelsey-Highlands WN: , East Boxford, Mass. 
—A printed folder as trade price list for fall 
1938, including hardy evergreens, trees, shrubs 
and ground covers in a wide variety. 

Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn.—A 48-page 
catalogue of hardy ferns, rock garden plants 
and evergreens. Also included are hardy vines 
and creepers, tree seeds and deciduous trees. 

A. J. Greene, Pineola, N. C.—A 12-page pam- 
phiet as wholesale trade list of hardy native 
wild plants including rhododendrons, kalmias, 
azaleas, shrubs, perennials and ferns. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—A 24-page 
catalogue offering ‘‘Star’’ roses for fall 19388. 
The booklet is beautifully illustrated in color 
and lists a few perennials in addition to the 
roses. 

Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville, Tex. —A 
pocket-size wholesale price list for fall 1988, of 
standard and unusual nursery stock. Included is 
a folder of new roses. 

E. J. Snyder, West Milton, 0.—A printed pam- 
phiet as fall trade list of ‘perennials and rock 
plants. Included are daisies, aquilegias, phiox, 
poppies and other hardy perennials. 

Richards’ Gardens, Fort Collins, Colo.— A 
printed booklet illustrated with photogra hs list- 
ing Dutch bulbs for autumn planting. ncluded 
is the autumn wholesale list of lining-out stock. 

W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y.—A printed 
folder as wholesale price list, dated September 
10, 1988. Listed are fruit trees, evergreens, 
~~ ~_ree, trees and shrubs, roses and peren- 
nials. 








NEW PEAT FIRM ORGANIZED. 


The Peat Products Co., with offices 
in the Old Colony building, Chicago, 
has been formed to enter the garden 
peat moss field on a large scale. It 
will have resources of 159 acres of 
peat, only forty of which will be 
worked to start. Mello-Peat will be the 
trade name of the firm’s product. The 
incorporators of the company, all of 
whom will be active in the production 
or sales end, include several Wisconsin 
men and James Carruthers and H, E. 
Humiston, Chicago. 





MERRILL F, Assort, Ukiah, Cal., land- 
scape artist, has taken over the J. B. Hope 
landscaping business. 
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PLATE 
BOOKS 


Send for our 
new 1938 catalogue 
with offerings of 
salesmen’s outfits 


B. F. CONIGISKY 


211 Peoria St. 
PEORIA, ILL. 











seeds ond roots. Disinfects borns 
ond poultry houses. Removes 
stumps ond rocks. Destroys poi- 
son ivy on wolls ond fences. For g 
pest exterminot- 


FREE TRIAL 


99 uses on torm 
Endorsed by Agriculturol Authorities Burns 
only 6% cheap fuel ond 94% oir. 2000°F 
flame 3 x 30° Over 80,000 Aeroil Burners in 
use FULL YEAR 
GUARANTEE Free 
trial offer ond special 
low prices. Write for 
large illustroted FREE 
FOLDER 227 2017 











SPECIAL OFFER 
Sample Copy Plate Book, 50c 


Prints, Maps and Folios 
Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 
Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND C0. 


Laona, Wisconsin 














Nurind Florist MOSS 


Wire or burlap bales, large size. 

If you are interested, drop us a card. 
We shall be pleased to quote you our 
lowest possible price. Have been in the 
moss business since 1896. This should 
mean something to you. The oldest 
dealer in the state. Our reference— 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

THE MOSS CO.., Mather, Wis. 
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MAKE ADDED PROFITS 
SELLING USING 
THESE FAMOUS PRUNERS 


Experts everywhere insist on using and selling 
genuine “Snap-Cut"” Pruners—the quickest, 
cleanest, easiest cutting pruning shears in the 
world today! You get greater value and bet- 
ter service when you buy “‘Snap- 

Cut” Pruners. A secret of their 

efficiency is in the famous 

patented “blade and anvil” 

slicing action, which quickly 

severs tough branches with- 

out tiring hands or dam- 

aging bark. 

Here's a wide price 

range of “Snap-Cut” 

Pruners—one to suit 

every pocketbook— 

and each the best 

value on the mar- 

ket today. 


See how this pruner 
cuts easier, quicker. 


SELL THIS COMPLETE 
PRICE RANGE! 


You can make extra profits selling “Snap-Cut” 
Pruners in your business. They sell on sight; 
everyone wants them. For a limited time 
only, we offer a special assortment of 
9 “Snap-Cuts,” retail price ranging from $1 
to $2; total retail value $13.25; cost to you 
only $7.83, complete with attractive display 
material, pruning guides, charts, etc. 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION ON 
‘SNAP-CUT” PRUNER SALES DEAL— 
$5.42 PROFIT ON $7.83 COST! 


« 


PRUNERS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 
82 MAIN ST., OAKVILLE, CONN. 














Make More Profit 
Sell Your Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and 
Fruit Trees Started and Growing in 


CLOVERSET PLANT POTS 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time during 
the hot summer months. Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
make money for you. 


Write today for Free Illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of 
these pots. 


Carton of samples by mail 25c. 


Cleverset Flower Farm 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
105th Street and Broadway, Kansas City, Me. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Aeroil Burner Co. 
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Results Bring Advertising 


Current issues carry from 25 to 30% 
more than those of a year ago be- 
cause of the increasing recognition 
that in the American Nurseryman 


Advertising Brings Results 


Use it to increase your sales this fall. 
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BURN OFF A COMPLETELY PULVERIZED LEVEL SEED BED 
CRAB GRASS IN Ore OPERATION AT Lower COST 


Kill next year’s weeds now 
with Hauck Flame-Gun 


Inexpensive i Ariens-Tiller pays for itself in time 
Easy to Operate 0 is and maney saved—the ideal tillage 

“ees . ; 4 ¥ combine for nurserymen. Once over 
Economical : = the ground does the job—no plow sole 
, —no large chunks of soil to retard 
plant growth. 3 models to meet all re- 
quirements. Write for complete infor- 
mation and name of nearest distributor 
so you may see it. 


ARIENS CO., Box 710, Brillion, Wisconsin 
Now is the time to get rid of crab grass 


and assure a vigorous, healthy lawn next 
year Just burn over the infested area 
with a Hauck Flame-Gun, so that seeds = er 
Xe 
, 


which are on top of the ground are killed. 
Then apply a good fertilizer and your 
lawn will quickly establish itself—free 
from crab grass. (See American Nursery- 
man, August 15 issue, page 8, for methods 
employed successfully by Hauck Flame- 
Gun users.) ‘ 


The Hauck Flame-Gun is absolutely safe, THE AM TILLAGE COMBINE 
economical and easy to use. It offers 
many uses for nurserymen—to clean up 


seed rows, destroy weeds and otherwise 
clear the growing fields, etc., etc. Pays 


for itself in time, money and labor saved 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 10-day free ws E E D ~ 

trial. 4 sizes: Vulcan, $15.60; Vulcan y y 

Glider, $16.60; Little Giant, $24.00; Her- B E R B E R q V E R R | oc i LOSA 


cules, $44.00. (All prices F.O.B. Brooklyn, 
Chicago or San Francisco.) Write today 1 
for full information and free descriptive d. b., Ye OZ.. $1.50 
literature 

\% 1b Lb 
*Amelanchier alnifolia, 4.) : di iebasewena $0.75 $2.50 


> J ™ 
Amelanchier canadensis, 4. ; aes - 85 3.00 
HAUCK MFG. CO. Berberis Thunbergil, cs. .... ; secuusewae | 5 2.50 
185 Tenth St . Brooklyn, N. ¥. Berberis Thunbergii atropurpurea ... : : , 2.00 per 1000 seeds 
*Magnolia Fraseri .... ‘ " — 1.40 5.00 


“Magnolia glauca . , 6 wednpib pastels 65 2.10 
*Prunus avium ( Mazzard), c.s ween , : 225 65 


WIN YOUR CUSTOMERS um Mee tae en a 
*New crop ready for immediate delivery 


ejete) 8) WILL ee Ask for free catalogue with full list of available varieties 


Special prices on quantities 


HERBST BROTHERS New York, N.Y. 
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"BLACK LEAF40 
SURE KEEPS oom 











PROTECT AMAZING NEW 

i. TREES - SHRUBS WINTER MULCH 

‘ bag Be against Rabbits ane» 
p= with COPPER SOAP 

k TELL THEM RODENT REPELLENT FOR Booker 


ERasily applied—economical—effective 
as r 
HOW TO “ee Single application lasts an entire year. CORNING Mulching 
=. ° Quart, $1.00 postpaid—covers 50 trees; Wool, ‘the non-melting — 
DETOUR DOGS AROUND “e3h ts Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12.50. enow' isa light-weight, bitowy blan- 
< $40 Write f le i ket of pure glass res. It is a winter 
-_ ite for detailed literature. overcoat to protect prized plants. 


ws pre 7 ‘Re sTIReERY —_— 
EVERGREENS & SHRUBBERY wae SPECIAL PRICES TO NURSERYMEN For free booklet describing amazing re- 


. sults obtained at leading test gardens and 

@ You can do your customers a real Castle Chemical Co. iriciit Duets, Ooraing Glam Works 

service by recommending “Black Leaf Castle Rock, Minn. Corning, How Jerk fe) 

40”. A little “Black Leaf 40” sprayed 

on the lower branches of shrubbery 

and evergreens will asep dogs away, ° 
i isco! 


Preventing stains and discoloration. TWINES FOR STERITEX 


“Black Leaf 40” on bushes or ever- 

> tea is harmless to dogs—they just NURSERYMEN The scientific Covering Material used 
on’t like the odor and go elsewhere. in the sterilization of soil oy the pipe or 

Ic is both an easy and an economical Carpenter carries large stocks of tile steam method.—A heavy duck im 

way of protectin shrubbery from the Sisal, Java, Jute, Cotton and many pregnated with steam-proof rubber 


“ ” : other kinds of twines. Send sample insuring complete and uniform steriliza- 
Pn Fn pions e our Customners will of what you use, tell us purpose and tion. Pays for itself in one cooking by 

so find many other uses for “Black we'll recommend best type for job reduced fuel consumption 
Leaf 40”—the “versatile” insecticide. and quote prices. No obligation. 
“Knots the Sailors Use.” 79 pic- Moderately Priced. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS tures, 8 pages, fine booklet, FREE. . 
Tells how to tie almost every useful Write for prices and samples. 


& CHEMICAL CORP. knot. Get your copy today. 


INCORPORATED , ? 
Louisville, Ky. ©1936 The Landers Corporation 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co 837 ae, Cone OHIO 
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AN’S TAPE 


i ots 
ective in reducing kne 





germ-killing ta ' : 

orga hich decomposes —— , 
asites, harmless to P a 

ye Improve- 


This famous 


d malforma sent 
peat an air-tight covering 


of girdling arises. It is fatal to ct 
Nurseryman’s Tape help end = 
prot in stand range from 6 


Send for sample and prices 


t tissue- 





ee. 


a — R ‘ 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 








TAXUS 


in all styles and shapes, in 
fine textures and coarse— 
in all sizes, small, medium 
and large. Not only usual 
varieties but also new rare 
beautiful hybrid sorts. 


The fastest grow- 
ing hardy TAXUS 
— Taxus media 


TAXUS 


is today’s and to- 








morrow’s pre- 
eminent ever- 
green. There is 
at least one vari- 
ety of TAXUS 
that will fill every 
need for ever- 
greens in the 
landscape. Ask us 
about them. 


Framingham Nurseries 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS 


also a general line of ornamentals 


WYMAN'S 


Framingham, Mass. 


wymani — now 
makes possible in 
America the fa- 
mous landscape 
effects of Eng- 
land, until now 
accomplished only 
with varieties 
which are tender 
here. 











